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HE Christian public are anxiously looKing to THE DAILY NEWS 
for a solution of the problem: Can a clean daily newspaper 
without betting and turf news and drink advertisements be 
made to pay? Such a paper has been desired by the Churches 

2323 for many years. We trust that the Christian public, whether 

2222 they agree politically or disagree, will so support THE DAILY 

NEWS as to make it evident that they approve this noble effort, 

and also that such a paper can hasten the time when all the 

‘pay” on like lines. Thus they will be 

freed from complicity with the national evils which are destroying thousands 

of our young people every year. The present circulation of 200,000 copies per 
day will do much to stem this current of evil, but what an object-lesson it 


























great newspapers can be made to ‘ 


would be if it could be raised to a million copies a day.— Extract from 
The Methodist Recorder. If you do not approve of horse-racing, betting, or turf 
news, change your paper to-morrow morning for THE DAILY NEWS, which 
is the largest halfpenny morning paper in Great Britain, and is sold by 
newsagents everywhere. 


Head Offices: BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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A PEACEFUL SUMMER SCENE 





CAMPING OUT ON THE RIVER THAMES 














THE OLD PALACE OF ST. JAMES, NOW NEVER OCCUPIED AS A RESIDENCE BY THE 


SOVEREIGN. 


WE STILL SPEAK, HOWEVER, OF ‘“‘AMBASSADORS 


TO THE COURT OF ST. JAMES”’ 


A HOLIDAY 


OU must not attempt to take London 
at a gulp. It is too vast and varied 
a feast for the application of the 
methods of the ‘‘ quick lunch.’’ Prepare 
yourself for seeing very little, and then 
you may see a great deal. You should say 
to yourself, ‘‘ A week will hardly enable 
me to do more than see the lie of the land, 
and find the plan of the ‘ mighty maze.’ 
I will be content with that; look for broad 
effects, not cram my mind and memory 
with detail, and return with just sufficient 
knowledge of the place to enable me to 
find my way about next time I go.’’ 

One does not seek to become too inti- 
mate with a great man on a first introduc- 
tion. And you should treat the greatest 
city of the world with the same respect, 
and be content first to look upon its coun- 
tenance, and obtain its better acquaint- 
ance by easy stages. If you attack Lon- 
don in that spirit, you will go back with a 
mind invigorated by what you have seen, 
and not oppressed and overladen with a 
jumble of sensations and impressions. 

If this be your first visit, do not buy a 


IN LONDON 


guide book. Unless you know London, a 
guide book is merely a compendium of un- 
profitable information, and a tyrannical 
companion hurrying you hither and thither 
when you had far better follow your nose 
and your fancy. 

The heart of London, where Dr. John- 
son was content to watch the full tide of 
humanity a century and a half ago, is still 
at Charing Cross. It is said that every 
lost relative may be recovered if only those 
who search for him stand long enough at 
Charing Cross. For, once in a lifetime, 
at least, most people pass that spot. 
Charing Cross is the very heart and hub 
of London. From that half-acre radiate 
all the main arteries of London, and I 
can think of no better initiation into Lon- 
don than that the visitor should call a han- 
som as soon as he has got his room at the 
hotel, say ‘‘ Charing Cross post-office ’’ to 
the driver, and stand on the pavement at 
the south-eastern corner of Trafalgar 
Square for an hour by the post-office clock, 
and merely watch the tide of humanity 
that flows east, west, north, and south. 
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An hour at Charing Cross is a liberal 
education in the variety and interest of 
one’s species. 

It will also enable the quiet observer to 
realise that there is method in all London’s 





ST. GILES’S CHURCH, CRIPPLEGATE, IN THE CITY 


HERE CROMWELL WAS MARRIED 
AND MILTON BURIED 


OF LONDON, 


madness of haste. If he looks at the faces 

on the ‘bus tops he will notice that they 

wear an expression of mildly cynical in- 

terest, and the man in the hansom “‘ rush- 

ing for his train ’’ lets cabby and his horse 

do the rushing, whilst he reads his evening 
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paper. Rush without fuss is the way 
London gets through its business, and even 
its pleasures; and if you see a man wear- 
ing an expression of heartrending urgency, 
and elbowing himself through the crowd, 
you may set him down as either an excep- 
tional Londoner, or a characteristic country 
visitor up ‘‘ on pleasure.’’ 

First get firmly in your mind that the 
town of London—the London of pleasure 
and business—has two main arteries run- 
ning parallel from east to west, and con- 
verging at the Bank. Start at the extreme 
west of the northern artery—that is, at 
Shepherd’s Bush—and you will travel six 
miles along Bayswater, the northern side 
of Hyde Park, along Oxford Street and 
Holborn before you come to Cheapside, 
and so to the Bank. The ‘‘ Twopenny 
Tube ’’ follows this line without a devia- 
tion. The land slopes slightly towards 
the river, which also follows an east to 
west course. 

The other main artery is that which be- 
gins at Hammersmith Broadway, continues 
along the south side of Kensington Gar- 
dens and Hyde Park, and then, with a 
slight deflection southwards, pursues the 
Strand, Fleet Street, and Ludgate Hill, 
until you again come, vid St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, to Cheapside, and so again to 
the Bank. 

Now, everything worth seeing in Central 
London lies either just outside, to the north 
and south of these two main arteries, or 
actually within the area bounded by them. 

I do not think that the visitor to London 
for a week or ten days can do better than 
confine himself to this area, and not seek 
to make any explorations beyond it—ex- 
cept, perhaps, by a "bus journey from west 
to farthest east one day. 

There is no more delightful way of see- 
ing London than from a ’bus top. Even 
to the sophisticated Londoner it is a de- 
light, and a fresh revelation of the endless 
interest of his city. From Hammersmith 
to Liverpool Street is, to my mind, a jour- 
ney as interesting as any that can be made 
in the same space of time anywhere in the 
world. I think it was Carlyle who said 
that the fact that the sun rose each day 
did not lessen the miracle of it. And the 
fact that one sees London every day does 
not lessen its interest. One is constantly 
adding a fresh fact to one’s knowledge, a 
fresh observation to one’s memory, a fresh 
faney to one’s mind. 
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to those on the pavement or 
those in the carriages; read 
the thoughts of the police- 
man watching some sus- 
picious idler go by; 
and generally ob- 
serve and philoso- 
phise to your 
mind’s content. 
All this, and 
infinitely more, 
from a bus top! 
The mere alti- 
tude is in itself 
an advantage. 
It gives you a 
** superior posi- 
tion,’ and a 
sense of detach- 
ment from the 
scene below which 
in itself cultivates 
the spirit of philo- 
sophy and of hum- 
our, and sharpens the 
observation. 
But you need not rely 
entirely on your own 


And a ’bus top is an excel- 
lent place from which to 
view London—its shops, 
people, buildings. You 
may see many a 
little drama develop- 
ing itself in the 
crowds on_ the 
pavement below; 
detect the lurk- 
ing romance in 
this _ evidently 
preconcerted 
meeting; a 
keen business 
dispute in the 
strenuous argu- 
ments of those 
two  silk-hatted 
men walking side 
by side; a sad 
history in the fur- 
tive shuffling of 
this outcast with a 
sensitive face; newly- 
acquired wealth in that 
glittering display of har- 
ness, and in the aggres- 













sive, ill-at-ease look of observation. Take the 
the red-faced lady who covenr carpen at4 a.m. assicHt No front seat at the begin- 
sits in the victoria; you VISITOR TO LONDON SHOULD MISS ning of the journey, 
may notice the malevo- and cultivate the driver. 


lent curiosity with which one well-dressed He goes over his route some five or six 
woman turns round to gaze at one better times every day, and knows every brick of 
dressed; you may amuse yourself by every building he passes. He will always 
attaching labels, of calling or character, be able to tell you something of everything 





LAMBETH PALACE, THE RESIDENCE OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, AS 
SEEN FROM THE OPPOSITE SIDE OF THE THAMES 
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TEMPLE CHURCH, THE LAWYERS’ PLACE OF WOR- 
SHIP. A VERY STRIKING INTERIOR, WITH TOMBS 
OF THE VALIANT KNIGHT TEMPLARS OF OLD 


you see—generally with an anec- 
dote apropos,—of the Brompton 
Oratory, and what fashionable ladies 
go there, or to the little praying- 
chapel by the Marble Arch (alluded 
to in Mr. Richard Whiteing’s Yel- 
low Van), of who lives in this 
house, or what an interesting old 
house was pulled down so that 
these West End flats might be 
reared. And you may be surprised 
to hear what celebrated men live, 
or have lived; in modest-looking 
houses, and what soap king or cotton 
magnate inhabits these palaces. 
And what the ’bus-driver thinks on 
things in general is as interesting 
as what he knows of this or that 
in particular. 

A shilling would not offend him, 
and would be well laid out as an 
inducement, or deservedly disposed 
as a reward. Not that a London 
"bus-driver ever expects anything 
more than your interested atten- 
tion. But a shilling might please 
him with the charm of the unex- 
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pected—as indeed did the penny of the old 
lady who had asked him many absurd 
questions in the course of a long journey, 
and to whom he felt impelled to say 
gravely, ‘‘No, thank you, mum. The 
Company’s dead against us taking bribes.’’ 

And there is all the more reason for you 
to cultivate the "bus-driver now, because 
soon his will be a vanishing race. The 
jog-trot, ruminative horse-omnibus is al- 
ready giving place to the motor ‘bus, and 
the driver of that is a characterless, uni- 
formed person, inaccessible to the passen- 
gers, and having no more relationship with 
them than the driver of the Scotch express 
has with those in the dining-car. 

But the primitive form of locomotion, 
namely, walking, should not be neglected. 
And the most profitable use to which it 
can be put is by denying it the tyranny of 
any settled plan. If you are in doubt of 
where to go, take the first turning and see 
where it leads to. It is certain to lead to 
some interesting place—within the area I 
have mentioned—and if it only reveals to 
you the quarter of Soho, where the restaur- 
ant which has not a French patron is either 
German or Italian, and where the diners 
are polyglot; where ali the laundry shops 
are of blanchisseuses de fin; where the 
Anarchist is out in the daylight, harmless 
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but unwashed; where the streets 
are narrow, and the children speak 
a foreign tongue—well, even Soho 
is worth walking through, and you 
will have strayed no further than 
Oxford Street when you have passed 
through it into England again. In- 
deed it is just as well to lose oneself 
deliberately in London—it gives a 
zest of adventure with the walk, 
and teaches geography. 

For one day you may profitably 
stray from the arbitrary area I have 
mentioned, and by going two hun- 
dred yards below its southern line— 
say to Charing Cross pier, or Black- 
friars—take one of the new London 
County Council steamboats up or 
down the river to see what London 
looks like from the bisecting Thames. 
If you have an artist’s eye, and the 
purplish twilight of London is set- 
tling on the water, even the wharves 
on the south side will please; and 
you need not have the artist’s eye 
to appreciate the massive symmetry 
of Somerset House, or the dominat- 
ing dome of St. Paul’s, or the 
dainty solidity of the House of 
Commons terrace. Having broken 
bounds, you may as well see more 
of what can be seen from a penny 
steamer, and adventure as far as 
Greenwich, past the Tower, under 





AN OLD VIEW OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, WITH WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY, AS SEEN FROM THE RIVER 


the Tower Bridge, 
and through “‘ the 
Pool,” to see the 
leafless forest of 
masts lying in the 
docks; or, going 
up river, go as far 
as the steamer will 
take you towards 
the Thames of 
pleasure. 

If it be on a Sat- 
urday afternoon 
that you have 
broken bounds, you 
may then be com- 
mended for suc- 
cumbing to the 
temptations of go- 
ing further—even 
as far as Hampton 
Court, to see how 
THE FOREIGN OFFICE, WITH THE VICTORIA TOWER OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS, lazily London can 

FROM ST, JAMES’S PARK lounge in a punt 
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on an August afternoon, and how sweet an 
English girl can look in the simplest sum- 
mer frock. And then, after this surrep- 
titious peep at one of the many little Lon- 
dons outside the radius of a stroll from 
Charing Cross, you may return by an 
electric tram past Hampton Court to Ham- 


mersmith, and so come within bounds 


again. 





THE WHITE TOWER OF THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
VIEW OF THIS GRIM, MAJESTIC OLD FORTRESS AND PRISON 
IS FROM THE DECK OF A PENNY STEAMER 


One day, too, you may profitably go to 
see what the City is like on a hot August 
day; and taking your stand under the 
shadow of Wellington’s statue in front of 
the Royal Exchange—either at mid-day or 
at four o’clock—watch the amazing pano- 
rama of City life, and note that all the 
stress of business does not seem to prevent 
the City clerks returning from lunch at 
tea time, and the stockbroker going to 
catch his train at four o’clock, unless it be 
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“* settling day,’’ and then you will find a 
mad rush in Throgmorton Street, and in 
all the cool, shaded alleys that run from 
the main streets—secret little alleys, al- 
most, that you might pass without noticing, 
but in which there are five-storied offices, 
with a bewildering array of names on their 
brass plates. é 

And one day in the week you must de- 
vote to realising what a rural re- 
treat London really is, and how 
you may _ sequestrate yourself 
under the shade of green trees, and 
not hear even the faintest hum of 
hoofs or wheels. If you pass 
through the grey old archway of 
the Horse Guards into St. James’s 
Park, thence by the lake and out 
into the new processional road, 
skirt Buckingham Palace into the 
Green Park, cross Piccadilly, to 
have a last glimpse of the London 
you are leaving behind, and so en- 
ter Hyde Park, you may, by tak- 
ing a gently diagonal course, which 
will lead you into Kensington 
Gardens to Notting Hill Gate, 
cover nearly five miles of London 
almost without having to leave the 
grass. Half-way through you will 
do well to take a chair—say in 
Kensington Gardens—and browse 
away an hour watching the nurse- 
maids and their charges, and see- 
ing for yourself that the old comic- 
paper joke about the proximity of 
a guardsman to every nursemaid 
is a comic-paper joke and nothing 
more. 

But here in Kensington Gardens 
you may breathe the pure air 
which makes London one of the 
healthiest places to live in, and 
have your face tanned by an 
August sun as prodigal here as in 
a holiday resort; or sit in cool 
shade and sweet solitude, and 
think yourself deep in the recesses of some 
noble park. You may have a few neigh- 
bours, and that elderly gentleman on the 
chair under yonder chestnut is—if you only 
knew him—one of the great, wise, and 
eminent whose names you constantly come 
across in the morning papers. Indeed, if 
you study the illustrated papers, and have 
a good memory for faces, you may recog- 
nise many men during your stroll who do 
habitually what you are doing for one day 

















A QUIET CORNER OF REGENT’S PARK. 
COVER NEARLY FIVE MILES OF CENTRAL LONDON 
ALMOST WITHOUT EVER LEAVING THE GRASS 


YOU CAN 


in the short week of a London holiday— 
take the air of Kensington Gardens, and 
idly watch the ducks on the pond, and the 
children running on the walks, and the 
pathetic, shabby-genteel figures of London’s 
middle-class derelicts (sad-looking little old 
maids who buy two dresses a year, and 
know nobody, but are absorbed into the 
great multitudes of London, and yet are 
solitary as dwellers in the desert), or cut 
yourself off from all the garden paths to 
ruminate under the trees, and for an hour 
of quiet breathing shut out London from 
eyes and ears. 

Well, I am at the end of my article, and 
I have said nothing of the British Museum, 
the Tower of London, the National Gal- 
lery, or of a dozen other “‘ sights ’’ that the 
country visitor clamours to see. The omis- 
sion is, of course, deliberate. These things 
are not London, or characteristic of Lon- 
don. If you love books and antiquities, 
go to the Museum. If you love and un- 
derstand pictures, go to the National Gal- 
lery. But don’t go to see books and an- 
tiquities and pictures—and on an August 
day |—and think that in seeing them you 
are seeing London. Be content to note 
the exteriors of these places, and when you 
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are here for a month, devote a day or two 
to the wonders they contain. 

Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s I do 
not count among the “ sights ’’ of London 
—they are too sacred, and too full of the 
genius of our race to be classed with 
museums and galleries. You will be glad 
to turn out of the hot glare and dust and 
crush of the City streets, as you walk down 
from the Bank on your “‘ City day,’’ into 
the cool, cavernous shade and quiet calm 
of St. Paul’s; and in Westminster Abbey 
you will linger for a reverent hour to con- 
jure up the company of the departed spirits 
whose bones are at your feet, and whose 
names are graven in stone and in history. 
And you will take back no more enduring 
impression of London than that which 
comes from the holy calm of the Abbey, 
with its venerable grandeur, its rebuke to 
the vanities of the hour, its reminder of 
the eternal verities of life, its sublime de- 
tachment from the rush and roar outside its 
gates. 

H. COLLINSON OWEN. 





ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, FROM THE RIVER 
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“WoOOED AND WED AND A’” 


By EGERTON R. YOUNG. 


CHAPTER I,—MY SORROWFUL VISITOR 


on ISSIONARY, I want you to get 
me a Christian wife.’’ 

The speaker was a handsome 
young Indian who had stalked into my 
study without ceremony, and made this 
strange request without preliminary greet- 
ing. I was discouraged and annoyed. 
Scarcely a year had elapsed since I had 
enjoyed the hospitality of my visitor in 
his wigwam on the shore of Beaver Lake, 
and had eaten a meal of game and fish 
prepared for us by his bright little wife. 
How did he dare to ignore my teachings on 
. the subject of polygamy ? 

“IT am surprised and hurt that you, 
Narpakoomis, should come to me with 
such a request. You have always seemed 
anxious to accept the truth. When last 
I saw your home you were looking so well 
and happy; your clever, industrious wife 
had everything so neat and clean; your 
bright-eyed baby was laughing in the ham- 
mock, and your wife’s mother seemed so 
contented as she sat rapidly weaving nets 
for the coming winter fisheries.’’ 

Narpakoomis stepped out of the partial 
shadow in which he had been standing, 
and the light falling upon his face betrayed 
a haggard look which startled me. With 
a cry of despair he wailed: ‘‘I have no 
family; they are not among the living.’’ 

Grieved beyond expression, utterly be- 
wildered, I gazed at him in pity and 
amazement, waiting for an explanation. 
He sat down, the light playing upon his 
finely expressive face, and told me his tale 
in broken sentences. 

‘* Yes,’ he moaned, ‘‘ it was once all 
as you have said. I had that happy family 
in’ that wigwam on the white sands of 
Beaver Lake, but they are there no more. 
One morning, loaded with my traps, I 
prepared to start off on a hunting trip. 
I felt well and happy. Your talks to us 
about the Great Spirit as our Father had 
quieted the fears of my heart and made it 
restful. I kissed my wife and the little 
baby boy that lay sleeping in the hammock. 
I was a-happy, thankful Indian. 

“* I sped far away in my canoe, and in a 
few days I had caught enough beavers to 
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With my 
heavy load, but with a glad heart, I started 
back for my wigwam, pushing on along the 


make a large pack of furs. 


shore of the lake. My heart was yearning 
for my wife and family. One day I was 
surprised to see a large, broken canoe 
before me on the sandy shore. When I 
had examined it, I found, to my consterna- 
tion, that it was one of my own. It was 
badly broken; one side had been quite 
crushed in by the antlers of a great rein- 
deer, and the bark so torn that it was 
worthless. My heart was filled with 
anxiety, and with strange forebodings I 
resumed my journey. Soon there lay 
before me, partly in the sand, partly in 
the water of the lake, the dead bodies of 
my baby boy, my wife, and her mother— 
all dead, all drowned! I thought my heart 
would break. I laid them together on the 
dry, white sand, up from the cruel waters 
that had taken away their lives.’’ 

Narpakoomis had managed to control 
himself fairly well, but as the sight of his 
loved ones, all cut off, came again vividly 
before him, he was crushed by the memory 
of his great loss. 

My wife and I could only hold our peace. 

**T threw away my beaver skins,’’ con- 
tinued the noble young Indian, “‘ and Gar- 
ried the bodies of my loved ones to my 
empty wigwam. The fire was out, the 
ashes cold. The little hammock in which 
my boy was wont to swing was empty, 
and there was the wooden needle still hang- 
ing in the meshes of the net which my wife 
had been weaving. As I saw my loved 
ones lying there so still and quiet, I could 
not but think how different it was when I 
left them so happy a few days before. I 
sat down in stillness beside my dead, and 
then afterwards hurried to the homes of 
my people, miles away, and told them of 
my great bereavement. They returned 
with me and helped me to bury my dead 
in the Christian way you told usof. Then 
I was left alone with my sorrow.’’ 

But before the kinsmen of Narpakoomis 
left him, they held a council concerning 
the manner of death which had overtaken 
his beloved ones. The old men conciuded 
that his wife and her mother had seen the 
reindeer swimming in the lake, and that, 























being clever hunters, they had launched 
the canoe and, armed with axes, had gone to 
secure the prize. The little babe was taken 
with them for fear. of wild prowling 
animals. The reindeer had received some 
deadly blows, but before being exhausted 
had turned upon his assailants and smashed 
the canoe with his great antlers. The 
women were good swimmers, but cum- 
bered with their clothes they had perished 
—the poor babe with them—and a strong 
wind had driven their bodies to the shore. 

A year had passed, and Narpakoomis 
had resolved to get him another wife. He 
had loved the one who was gone; but she, 
like himself, had never, until the mission- 
ary’s visit, heard 
about the Great 
Spirit as our 
Father, and had 
never before seen 
the Great Book. 
He desired a wife 
who had been 
taught these 
things, and so 
could help him 
along faster with 
the knowledge of 
these truths than 
he could go un- 
aided in a land 
where the mis- 
sionary only came 
once in the sum- 
mer in his canoe, 
and once in the . 
winter in his dog- 
trains. 

I was perplexed 
and troubled. Was 
it desirable that a 
missionary should 
undertake a com- 
mission of this 
sort? I pointed 
out to Narpakoomis the perils that a Chris- 
tian girl would probably encounter in going 
so far from the house of God, away into 
the wilderness among a people who had not 
yet accepted Christianity. He vigorously 
opposed this suggestion. A good Chris- 


tian wife, he said, instead of being led 
back to paganism, would be a great bless- 
ing and bring the people into the Great 
Light. 

Narpakoomis found a strong friend in 
my good wife, who interposed by saying: 
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‘* Let us get him the wife he desires. 
There are many such girls in the village, 
and as there are fewer men than maidens, 
no one will be robbed.’’ 

And so it was settled that I must do 
what I could. In the meantime we talked 
much with Narpakoomis, and we were de- 
lighted with his glowing anticipations of 
the blessings that would follow the posses- 
sion of the treasure he was seeking. 

** We have all lost faith in the old way,’’ 
he said; ‘‘a good Christian wife would 
help me and my people to be good Chris- 
tians very speedily.’’ 

On the morrow the search for the wife 
was to begin. 


THE HAGGARD LOOK ON THE FACE OF NARPAKOOMIS STARTLED ME. 
‘*] HAVE NO FAMILY,’ HE WAILED; ‘‘ THEY ARE NOT 
AMONG THE LIVING” 


CHAPTER II.—A STRANGE WOOING 


MONG the Cree Indians was a man 
A who, when he became a Christian, 
was given the name of John Wesley ! 

He was a fine, tall, stalwart fellow, 
respected by all who knew him. He had 
a large family, among whom were several 
daughters. Said my wife to me on the 
morrow: ‘‘ Take Narpakoomis over to 
John Wesley’s wigwam and see if he can- 
not persuade one of these fine girls to 
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become his wife. Speak a good word for 
him, but let it be understood that the 
maiden, whichever one it may be, is at per- 
fect liberty to accept him or to refuse him.’’ 

Narpakoomis and I started off together 
—I nervous and excited, my comrade 
serene and happy. Like one who had 
come out of great darkness and despair 
into the sunshine and hope of happier 
times, he strode along with tremendous 
vigour. We did not take long to reach 
the wigwam. Lifting back the sewed deer- 
skins that hung like a curtain in the place 
of a door, we stooped our heads and entered 
unannounced. It was pleasant summer- 
time. A small, smokeless fire smouldered 
on the ground in the centre of the wigwam. 
Seated around it, on blankets and robes, 
was John Wesley with his wife and 
grown-up daughters. A few other Indians, 
from other wigwams, were present, but 
some gentle words spoken by me to John 
in an aside soon led to their departure. 

The four grown-up daughters made as 
though they would go away also; but I told 
them that I wished them to remain. Their 
curiosity was aroused; quickly they again 
seated themselves in the circle, and re- 
sumed their moccasin-making and bead- 
work. I introduced Narpakoomis in a 
short speech, in which I spoke favourably 
of him, and then asked him to tell his sad 
story. The kind-hearted Christian girls 
were as full of expressions of sympathy as 
were their parents. 

It was amusing, however, to v atch the 
change in their expressions when he began 
to tell them how much he desired to get 
another wife; how he had passed by all 
the young women of his own country, and 
had come all these many days’ journey 
that he might get one from among the 
maidens who had had Christian instruction, 
and knew much about the good way as 
taught in the Great Book. At first these 
four young maidens laughed a little, and 
by their merry words to each other they 
seemed to be discussing which girl in the 
village would be»most suitable for the young 
widower who had thus strangely come 
a-wooing. They laughed quite openly when 
he declared with emphasis that he had come 
to that wigwam in search of one to share 
his lot. The girls quickly pulled up the 
blankets on which they had been seated, 
covered up their heads, and were silent. 

I quietly retired, telling Narpakoomis, 
when he had succeeded in his quest, to 
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come back to the mission-house and be 
our guest while he remained in the village. 
He expressed his gratitude and said he 
would be back in an hour or two. 

Two hours passed away; the whole long 
afternoon and the delightful gloaming of 
the long northern evening followed, and 


still no Narpakoomis. It was broad day- 
light and full three o’clock in the morning 
when I heard his rapid footsteps. I quickly 
sprang up to meet him, for I knew that, 
Indian-like, if he had good news, he would 
rush around in the house until he found us. 
With his fine, bronze-like face beaming 
with pleasure, he seized my hands and ex- 
claimed with great delight: ‘‘ I am to have 
Susannah to be my wife.’’ 

We persuaded the happy man to eat 
something, and then to try to get a little 
sleep. But there was precious little sleep 
for him just then. He was, however, too 
considerate to wish to disturb us longer, 
and so he took up his blanket and pipe, 
and went out that warm morning among 
the rocks on the shore. 

My wife went to congratulate Susannah. 
She was the eldest of the daughters, and 
seemed quite proud and happy at the pros- 
pect before her, sudden as it had come. 
The rest of the family also appeared to 
have, as the saying is among them, taken 
kindly to Narpakoomis, and so the coming 
marriage was popular with all. It was 
decided that they were to be ‘‘ called ’’ in 
church three times the next Sunday, and 
then to be married on the following 
Wednesday. 

The Indians of the village were very 
much interested in the news of the coming 
wedding, especially when the whole sto 
of the romantic wooing was noised abroad. 
As the question of the marriage feast was, 
of course, an important one, and as the 
wedding was so hastily arranged, the family 
had no time to make the usual varied col- 
lection of supplies for it. But the villagers 
held a council, and it was decided that 
every one who could should help by sub- 
stantial contributions to make the feast a 
great success. As Narpakoomis was the 
— of the missionary, of course, as usual, 
rom that place came the largest gifts. 

The church was packed on Sunday at 
the three services, and there was, natur- 
ally, a good deal of genuine but quiet 
curiosity to See the stranger who had come 
so suddenly into their midst, and had so 
quickly captured the rather fastidious 














Susannah Wesley, who had very emphati- 
cally said ‘‘No’’ to several suitors in 
days gone by. Im all the services in the 
church Narpakoomis, since his coming, 
had been intensely interested. He was 
an earnest inquirer, and anxious to learn 
ig he could of the worship of the true 
God. 

Indian-like, he was unmoved and impas- 
sive while the gaze of hundreds of eyes 
were upon him, as quietly, in company 
with my wife, 
he marched in- 
to the church 
and took a 
seat beside 
her. When 
the service 
opened, and 
hundreds of 
voices _ burst 
out in joyous, 
triumphant, 
Christian 
song, he was 
stirred and 
thrilled. With 
the closest at- 
tention he lis- 
tened to every 
word of the 
prayers, of the 
Scripture les- 
sons, and the 
address of the 
missionary. A 
happy, radiant 
look was on his 
face when the 
** banns ’’ were 
read of the 
coming mar- 
riage of Nar- 
pakoomis of Beaver Lake, and Susannah 
Wesley of Norway House. 


CHAPTER III.—A HONEYMOON IN A CANOE 


HE wedding came off in the church at 
noon on the following Wednesday. 

The bride was gorgeously arrayed in 

the latest fashion known to these simple- 
minded Indians. Narpakoomis, who was 
in good repute as a famous hunter, had no 
difficulty in buying, at the Norway House 
trading-post, a complete outfit of the latest 
fashion. His coat was of the blue capote 


style, with polished brass buttons. Around 








SUSANNAH’S COUSIN PUT THE MUZZLE OF HIS GUN SO NEAR 
TO THE HEAD OF THE BRIDE THAT HE BLEW OFF THE 
UPPER PART OF HER WEDDING HAT! 
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his body was a splendid sash-belt of bril- 


liant colours. On his feet were a pair of 
beautifully-wrought moccasins, the gift of 
his bride. Various were his gifts to her. 
The most conspicuous one at the wedding 
was 8 gorgeously-coloured shawl, the most 
brilliant that the trading-post could pro- 
duce. 

They were a fine-looking couple as there 
they stood in the church to be married. 
Of course the edifice was crowded with wit- 
nesses of this 
romantic wed- 
ding. In clear, 
firm tones they 
answered ail 
the questions 
of the marri- 
age ceremony. 
Then when the 
service was 
ended, Susan- 
nah, as before 
instructed, 
took her hus- 
band’s arm, 
and started at 
the head of 
the procession 
that walked 
back to her 
father’s home, 
where was 
prepared the 
marriage-feast. 

The only 
mishap of the 
day occurred 
on that march. 
As usual, the 
boys and young 
men had secur- 
ed some scores 
of guns and much powder. They began fir- 
ing, and kept up a continuous fusillade all the 
way from the church to the home of John 
Wesley. One of Susannah’s cousins, in his 
zeal to do honour to this special occasion, 
in firing his gun put the ‘muzzle so near 
to the head of the bride that he blew off 
the upper part of her gorgeously-decorated 
wedding-hat! Abashed and humiliated, 
the culprit quickly slunk out of sight, while 
the happy Susannah was too much absorbed 
in her own thoughts, and too much of an 
Indian, to be startled at the loss of a few 
ribbons and flowers. 

The wedding-feast was a great success. 
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The company was served in relays; for 
the accommodation of the place in which 
the feast was held—as also the supply of 
dishes—was limited. At the first tables 
the wedding-party and immediate relatives, 
with the missionary and his wife, were 
seated. Then in quick succession the 
people were all generously welcomed, the 
older ones being, as far as possible, first 
served. There was a large company and 
abundance of food for all. Indians have 
good appetites and capital digestions. 

There had been no ceremonious issue of 
invitations. All that was necessary to be 
known was, that John Wesley’s daughter 
Susannah was to be married, and that he, 
John Wesley, wodld be glad if everybody 
would show their love to him by coming to 
the feast. No second invitation was 
needed, and so they came—Christian and 
pagan, young and old, all were welcomed. 
They took their places at the tables when 
directed. There was no unseemly haste. 
They ate abundantly of the good things 
— gravely shook hands with the 

ride and bridegroom, and also with John 
Wesley and his wife. Then they promptly 
retired, that there might be room for 
others. There were hundreds of them at 
that feast in that small place, and yet there 
was no crushing, crowding, or worry: the 
Red Indians have good manners. 

About five o’clock, the feasting being 
over, a quiet hint was given that the 
family wished to be alone for a little while. 
Only the missionary and his wife were 
invited to be with them. It was a tender, 
touching scene. Bravely had they. all 
borne up until this hour; but now that the 
daughter and sister was so soon to start 
away on a journey of hundreds of miles, 
not to be seen again for years, perhaps for 
ever, there, in the sacredness and seclusion 
of the family circle, they all threw off their 
Indian reserve, and tears of sorrow fell. 

Narpakoomis, strong man that he was, 
seemed even more » Far moved than 
Susannah, as the family all so lovingly 
kissed him, calling him son and brother, 
and saying such kindly farewell words. 
But they were Indians still, and so these 
scenes were for themselves alone: the out- 
side world must know nothing about them ; 
every trace of a tear was wiped away; 
every countenance, no matter how great 
had been the evidences of deep emotion a 
little while before, put on its inscrutable, 
impassive look. 
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One canoe was to carry away bride and 
bridegroom and all their belongings. It 
did not take long to tie up the bundles and 
packages that had not been already pre- 
pared. 

While this brief work of preparation was 
going on, Narpakoomis and Susannah went 
out among the people to say their last 
** What cheer! ’’ which is the Indian for 
good-bye. Susannah’s class of little girls 
from the Sunday-school brought her some 
little testimonial of their love, and in pre- 
senting it, they burst out weeping at the 
loss of their beloved teacher. 

Then the march to the canoe began. The 
brave old father and mother walked with 
Susannah between them, while Narpa- 
koomis followed with the rest of the 
family. There was no trace of sorrow 
now. They would be brave for each 
other’s sake, and perhaps, also, because 
they were Indians. 

Careful hands and eyes had thoroughly 
examined the beautiful new canoe, to see 
that every seam was well gummed, and 
that it was perfectly water-tight. Deftly 
was it now placed in the water. Loving 
hands skilfully arranged the various bun- 
dles that constituted the outfit of the bride. 
The two guns—Indian women are as good 
marksmen as the men—were placed where 
they could be instantly seized, if needed. 
The canoe was loaded, and 


It floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. 


It only wanted its living occupants, and 
they were not long in taking their places. 
As unconcernedly as if they were only 
going off for an hour’s excursion, they 
bade us all ‘* What cheer!’’ and began 
their journey. With wondrous precision 
they struck the water with their paddles in 
unison, and were off. The long journey 
of hundreds of miles was begun. 

We watched the rapidly disappearing 
canoe until an island hid it from our sight. 
Then we returned to the mission-house to 
talk over this romantic marriage. 

This is a tale of some years ago now. 
All that Narpakoomis hoped for was 
realised. The Indians of that country have 
become Christians, and as I visited them in 
the after-days I could not but see many 
evidences that Susannah” had been to her 
husband and to others a great joy and a 
benediction. 
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BY LESLIE KEITH 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


Tux central character of this charming story is Maisie Kingdon, a woman of impressive beauty, but rather cold demeanour. 
She was the second wife of Harry Kingdon who had died on the shores of the Caribbean Sea, Mexico, leaving one child, a 
sweet, beautiful little girl, unfortunately born blind. His first wife, Maimie Moore, had run away from home to marry him, 
much to the anger of her mother, Mrs. Moore, and had died abroad. Mrs. Moore is now dead also, and by her will has directed 
that her fortune, £150,000, shall go to her daughter Maimie. If, however, Maimie is dead, or cannot be found, the money is 
to pass to Peggy Brandon, Mrs. Moore’s niece, a tall, handsome, noble-hearted girl who earns her living as a dressmaker's 
model. At the time of Mrs. Moore’s death, no news had reached the home country concerning the fate of her daughter, 
and nothing whatever is known about Harry Kingdon’s second marriage. 

An advertisement is inserted in the newspapers relating to the first wife of Harry Kingdon, and the immense fortune 
to which she has become entitled. Maisie Kingdon, who is now living with her little daughter in New Orleans, in circumstances 
of distress, resolves to personate her dead husband's first wife, and claim the money. Captain Larry Fogo, the skipper of the 
Anna, and an old friend of Harry Kingdon, pays for her passage, and so with her little blind daughter, whom she loves 
devotedly, she proceeds to England. She justifies her conduct to herself by saying that it is in the interest of little Maisie that 
she is acting. 

Mrs. Kingdon is very kindly received, on her arrival in England, by Miss Brandon and her mother. They are greatly 
perplexed and hurt, however, at the coldness and reserve of Mrs. Kingdon’s manner towards them. They feel that there is 
a something, invisib!e but very real, coming between them. 

Among the people with whom she is thrown into contact is Verney Drake, a fine young fellow who lodges with Mrs. 
Brandon, and is trying to earn a living by literature. He has just sacrificed his inheritance of £40,000 in order that his 
worthless brother Oliver, who is a banker, and has been guilty of embezzling trust funds, may not be brought to shame and 
ruin. No one but Oliver and his wife know anything of this act of splendid renunciation on the part of the latter. 

We are also introduced to George Herrison, a famous war correspondent, a clever but rather cynical man, a cousin of Mrs. 
Oliver Drake. He has been in New Orleans, where he was nursed during a dangerous illness by Harry Kingdon, who never 
mentioned any wife tohim. Herrison accordingly entertains feelings of suspicion towards Mrs. Kingdon, which are intensified 
by her refusal to help him in his suit with Peggy Brandon, of whom he is a devoted admirer, and whom he has resolved to win 
for his wife. Herrison by stratagem finds out the address of Captain Fogo, with a view of pursuing inquiries about Mrs. 
Kingdon, and shortly afterwards his duties take him to the country in which she had formerly lived. Peggy does not exhibit 





any fondness for Herrison, and it almost seems more likely that Verney and she will become lovers. 


CHAPIER XXVIII 


‘‘ WHY DOES SHE SHUT US OUT?” 


N that same Christmas Eve Peggy had 
¢ fared homewards with the step of a 
prisoner set free. But for the out- 
rage of the thing she would have liked to 
sing. She scarce knew how irksome was 
her bondage until four long, luxurious days 
of liberty stretched themselves before her, 
days when she could give an undivided 
heart to home. 

She had an odd whim on those dark 
nights of winter to walk upon the opposite 
pavement, that the lighted windows of the 
little house might be her first welcome. 
The next was always her mother’s face. 
To-night only one gleam broke the sombre 
front; the top room was shrouded in dark- 


ness. Verney Drake had left that morning 
for Monnowbridge. Maisie’s room was 
empty too. 


“‘I shall have mother to myself,’’ 
thought Peggy, and wondered heavily why 
the thought did not make her more glad. 

The scraping of the gate had come to 
be a signal for the front door to open with- 
out aid of a latch-key, but to Peggy’s sur- 
prise she was allowed to let herself in 
ungreeted; there was no mother, defended 
with a shawl round her throat from the 
night airs, standing black and tall with the 
light from the suspended lamp behind her. 

She opened the door of the drawing-room 


with some trepidation, and there saw her 
mother seated stiffly on an unaccustomed 
chair, barricaded with packages and parcels 
large and small. Her eyes as they met 
Peggy’s were full of pain and wonderment. 

““ Why, mother,’’ Peggy began, half 
laughing, and stopped, arrested by that look. 
** What has happened ?’’ she asked, with 
quick apprehension. ‘‘ Do you know you 
didn’t come to the door—it’s the first time 
you’ve missed, except when you were ill. 
Couldn’t you get out?’’ The laugh would 
come this time. ‘‘ You’ve got a perfect 
wall of parcels round you; what possessed 
the postman to make us the dumping 
ground for the entire street’s Christmas 


presents ? ” 
‘Oh, they’re all addressed to this 
house.’’ Mrs. Brandon cast a look of 


utter indifference at the brown-paper para- 
pet behind which she was entrenched. 
“*T’m sorry I didn’t go to the door, dear, 
but I feel quite stupefied—Maisie has gone 
away.”’ 

** Gone !”’ 

** Yes, I’ve a letter 

** Where has she gone ?’’ 

“*T don’t know.’’ Margaret Brandon's 
voice quivered. ‘‘ Somewhere near the 
sea, she says. She promises to write when 
she is settled. See, here is the letter. It 
came only an hour since, but she left 
yesterday.’’ 

Peggy skirted the encumbering parcels 
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and knelt by her mother’s side to read the 
spread-out sheet. The note was short, but 
not unkind; it asked for forgiveness, for 
understanding; but the burden of it was 
that the writer could not endure the thought 
of family gatherings and enforced merry- 
making. ‘‘ It would only be a miserable 
mockery on my part, and Maisie knows 
nothing of Christmas, and will miss no- 
thing. I think it best to go before this 
reaches you, as it will save you the pain: of 
trying to dissuade me. Please accept the 
remembrances that go with this; they are 
from Maisie with her love to you and 
Peggy.”’ 

** Poor Maisie,’ said Peggy, with pro- 
found pity, ‘‘ poor Maisie! I think I 
understand, and can sympathise with her.’’ 

**To go without a word!”’ 

‘*To save you pain, dear; you would 
certainly have used every argument to keep 
her here, if you had known.”’ 

** Yes, I should.”’ 

** Well, then ?”’ 

** You think she wouldn’t have yielded ?”’ 

“* No, mother.”’ . 

“* It is what I have feared this last hour. 
T should not only have failed now; I see 
that I have failed all along. There must 
be something wanting in me, Peggy; I have 
been too absorbed, too unsympathetic, for 
I have not known how to win Maisie’s 
love.”’ 

** She hasn’t learned to care for either of 
us, but it isn’t your fault—or mine.”’ 

**Not yours, dear child, but I—her 
mother’s sister vP 

** Maisie would tell you that relations 
can’t love to command.”’ 

** But a shared sorrow should teach the 
way. I, too, have lost the husband of my 
youth, your father, and not even you, my 
dearest child, are able to make good that 
desolation. If I had remembered that more 
constantly—if I had realised that it is 
worse for Maisie, so young + 

** Mother, I won’t have you blame your- 
self,’’ said Peggy firmly; ‘‘ you’ve been an 
angel of goodness to Maisie, and she knows 
it. I believe she’s gone away just because 
it hurts her that she has no affection to 
respond with ; some people can only love 
one person, and then they give the whole 
of themselves, there’s nothing left over for 
lesser uses.”’ 

“* But the very gift of love makes loving 
easy.” 

“* Not to all natures. 
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A fire may be so 


fierce that it burns itself out, noi even a 
spark left to kindle other fires with. Poor 
Maisie, I’m afraid we’ve made things 
harder for her by insisting on our claim to 
be treated affectionately.’’ 

‘* But she has no one else.’’ Mrs. 
Brandon looked bewildered. ‘‘ If her hus- 
band had relations, she hasn’t discovered 
them. She has only you and me—and 
she’s my poor sister’s child, and your 
cousin.’”’ 

“* We insisted on that pretty steadily,’’ 
Peggy laughed, ‘‘ we’ve not let her forget 
the bond!’’ 

** Oh, Peggy dear, isn’t it natural? How 
glad I should be if you had relations to 
whom I could leave you.”’ 

** Thank you, but I don’t want to be left 
to anybody. I’m quite content with my 
mother.’”’ 

** There are your father’s cousins.”’ 

** T’ve no use for them.”’ 

**They are good women. 
be kind.’’ 

** Do they want to adopt an orphan? If 
you've any idea of getting rid of me, 
mother, just say so, and I[’ll fly after 
Maisie. She couldn’t decently refuse to 
take me in, if I reminded her often enough 
I was her cousin, and she might even 
soften towards me when your unnatural 
conduct was explained.’’ 

** Foolish child !’’ 

**Tt’s Christmas Eve, and my holiday 
has begun. I’m going to be foolish for 
four whole days.’’ 

** Christmas Eve, when hearts should be 
at their tenderest,’’ the mother mused. 
**'Two years ago your father was with us. 
He used to say that death was only the 
shut door and the other room; the same 
roof of Love over us all. If Maisie could 
but feel that, it would help her so much. 
When a woman has had a lover like your 
father she cannot walk in gloom and 
shadow. There’s a light reflected from the 
other Life.’’ 

It was upon her thoughtful face, in her 
tender eyes, the clear shining of faith in 
love that survives all loss, and in quietness 
and confidence awaits the eternal reunion. 
Peggy saw and reverenced it, and her heart 
warmed to the brave spirit that rose above 
its own griefs to share ungrudgingly in the 
general joy. 

‘* You haven’t opened one of these par- 
cels,’’ she said, bent on cheerfulness; 
** how could you resist all that brown paper 


They would 
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PEGGY SAW HER MOTHER BARRICADED WITH PACKAGES AND PARCELS LARGE AND SMALL 


and string—you know you just love to 
make neat liftle tags of twine to put in that 
cherished pink bag.’’ 

Mrs. Brandon looked at the heaped-up 
offerings with a disturbed brow. 

“I wasn’t thinking of them; my 
thoughts were all with that poor thing.”’ 

** We must let her be unhappy in her 


own way.”’ 

“It’s dreadful! I wish she hadn’t 
overwhelmed us. Must we take all these 
things, Peggy ?’’ 

“It’s her way of caring for us,’’ said 
Peggy, sacrificing her pride in her loyalty 
to Maisie, ‘‘ and if you think of the wear 
and tear to mind and body implied in choos- 
ing all that is inside these boxes and 
bundles at a time when you’ve almost to 
fight for your life in the shops, she really 
must be very fond of us.’’ 

‘“‘ They’re not quite all for us.’’ Mrs. 
Brandon sighed her relief. ‘‘ Maria was 
so excited when she helped the cabman to 
bring them in (yes, they were sent in a 
cab, and the man wouldn’t take anything); 
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she kept calling out the names. That big 
thing near the door is for Mr. Drake.”’ 

‘* A revolving bookcase, isn’t it? That 
was thoughtful of her.’’ Peggy’s voice was 
quite calm. 

‘“* They are such good friends.’’ 

“* Yes—always.’”’ 

*‘ And there’s something for Mr. Sim, 
and for poor Miss Dove.’’ 

‘“*That’s good. Are we to be made the 
distributing bureau? You'll have to ask 
Mr. Sim to tea and make the presentation 
ceremoniously.”’ 

** Oh, nobody’s forgotten, if one may 
trust Maria’s reading of the labels. There’s 
quite a bulky parcel for her. She has been 
in and out of the room so often, I suppose 
hoping to have a peep.”’ 

** We’ll anticipate to-morrow, and take 
her off her thorn heap, poor child. But 
first I must change, and we must brace 
ourselves with a meal for this tremendous 
business.’’ She got up and strayed about 
a little, examining labels, in no hurry to 
leave the room. 
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‘* Here’s a most lovely chair for you, a 
real granny chair with a high back, and 
ears to keep the draught from your neck, 
and I see through a torn bit of the paper 
that it is covered with the greeny-blue tap- 
estry you admired one day in a High Street 
window. We mustn’t say again Maisie 
doesn’t appreciate us. This is caring of a 
very high order.’’ 

** Tf instead of all this costly buying she 
had spent to-morrow with us in a homely, 
loving spirit—and the plum-pudding is 
such a success. Your mother’s an ungrate- 
ful woman, Peggy! Go and undress, child, 
and come and help and let us get the worst 
over. I do hope Maisie has shown a little 
prudence in her great generosity. If she 
has sent you anything very valuable I 
shan’t be able to sleep in the house with 
it.’ 

** We'll let it spend the night in the 
garden, handy for the midnight thief,’’ 
Peggy laughed, ‘‘ but nobody shall burgle 
your chair. I'll defend it with my life, 
and I’m going to put you into it the 
moment I get its wrappings off. After 
that you won’t dare to reject it!’’ 

But when Peggy went up to her room 
that night laden with Maisie’s offerings, 
her face was no gayer than her heart, and 
that was heavy. It was the room she had 
given up to little Maisie as a nursery, and 
the gentle spirit of the blind child seemed 
to pervade it still. Peggy put down her 
load of parcels on the bed and stood looking 
at them absently; books, trinkets, furs, 
gifts a hundred times more valuable than 
any she had ever received in her life, too 
costly to satisfy her simple tastes—and this 
was all that Maisie could give her. Love 
repaid in coin, for pity a pearl pendant, for 
sympathy a gold bangle. 

** Why does she shut us out?’’ cried 
Peggy, impatient, wounded. Maisie’s home- 
coming had been her romance ; it promised 
to bring an element of novelty, it was a 
story-book tale written and printed for one- 
self; Maisie the heroine, an unjustly suf- 
fering heroine, coming home to be petted, 
cheered, consoled. And not one of these 
girlish dreams had come true. 

Suddenly, she could not tell how, the 
thought of Herrison came into her mind. 
Her cheeks were hot with anger at mem- 
ory’s trick in recalling the man she had 
desired to banish for ever from her thoughts, 
the man who had insulted her by forcing 
his unwelcome attentions upon her, but his 
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image persisted. His last words, which 
her just indignation had scarcely allowed 
her to hear at the time, came back to her. 
What ugly meaning did they hold? A 
bribe—a threat? Swiftly thought, gather- 
ing clearness, travelled on. She saw her- 
self running up-stairs, seeking some quiet 
corner to still herself and cool the hot fire 
in her veins before going back to her 
mother; she saw the open door of Maisie’s 
room, heard the frightened cry of the little 
Maisie, and entering swiftly, self forgotten, 
found that still black figure huddled by the 
window. Maisie had given no explanation 
of her faint beyond some murmured sug- 
gestion that she was tired, and Peggy was 
too thankful to see her come to without the 
need to alarm her mother to ask more. But 
conjecture was busy now and would not be 
denied. Had Maisie overheard that drawl- 
ing voice, uplifted masterfully beneath her 
window? Was that why she fainted? Did 
the words bear to her some import unread 
by her own scorn and anger? From the 
first time of seeing Herrison she had shrunk 
from him. Was her unhappiness con- 
nected with him? 

Peggy seemed to stand on the verge of a 
gulf filled with whirling shadows. She 
could not see through that dark mist, or 
guess what it hid, but her brain throbbed 
and her heart was sick, sick for this poor 
Maisie. 

“* Tf it is so—if indeed there is some em- 
bittering secret, she will need her friends— 
all her friends but the more,’’ she whis- 
pered, renewing her pledge of loyalty to the 
wanderer. 


A little later she cautiously opened the 
door of her mother’s room. A light still 
burned there, a little lamp set on a small 
table close to the pillow, and by its light 
Mrs. Brandon was reading. She put down 
her worn Bible and took off her spectacles 
when Peggy came round the screen. Her 
face framed in the frilled nightcap was 
sweet and sad, but it smiled for Peggy. 

“*I thought you would come, dearest. 
Listen! do you hear the bells ?’’ 

They clashed out as she spoke, birthday 
music flung from heaven to earth. 

Peggy bent and kissed her. For a 
moment they clung together, memory busy. 
Mrs. Brandon sighed. 

**T wish you had let me go to church— 
as we used to do. It would have com- 
forted me.’’ 
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“Too late and too cold,’’ said Peggy 
cheerfully. ‘‘ We shall go together to- 
morrow.’ 

**T had thought that Maisie might have 
gone with us—for the first time. It would 
have been a good time to begin.’’ 

**Perhaps she will when she comes 
back.’”’ 

“* I’m afraid she won’t come back, Peggy. 
I’m afraid—and itis that that grieves me— 
we have lost our chance of winning her.’”’ 

Peggy did not answer at once. The same 
fear was in her own mind. 

“* Perhaps,’’ she spoke very quietly, 
““ some one else may succeed, though we 
have failed. Mother, I’ve been thinking 
—if you are worrying about her—there’s 
Mr. Drake. If you were to ask him he 
would go and see her, and perhaps—he 
might persuade her to return.”’ 

“Have you thought that too?’’ Mrs. 
Brandon turned upon the pillow, her brown 
eyes full of animation and interest. ‘‘ It 
has often struck me they were more than 
friends. I haven’t known whether to be 
glad or sorry.”’ 

Peggy gave a high, tremulous laugh. 

“I only thought of Mr. Drake as a 
friend—a good friend if Maisie were in 
need.”’ 

** He’s a dear young man! I wish—but 
oh dear me, what right have I to meddle? 
I’ll sound him when he comes back and 
see if he seems inclined to look after poor 
Maisie; but, Peggy, we must remember a 
young man can’t safely be the friend of a 
young and attractive widow.’’ 

“Dear me!’’ Peggy’s tone was reck- 
lessly gay; ‘‘ and I used to think it would 
be so nice to be born a widow—such a com- 
fortable compromise to rescue one from the 
reproach of spinsterhood or the responsibil- 
ity of a husband—but if one mightn’t know 
any young men 7 

“* Dear heart, I hope you’ll never lose 
the man you love.’’ 

““ I won’t find him and then I can’t lose 
him !’’ 

“* Maisie has certainly been prudent ;’’ 
Mrs. Brandon pursued her own thought; 
‘* but that bookcase—well, I shall judge by 
his looks when he receives it, Peggy. We 
will leave it in the drawing-room till he 
comes back. If he seems pleased I may 
venture to consult him about Maisie—I 
hope it isn’t meddlesome. You must not 
let your old mother turn matchmaker.’’ 
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CHAPTER XXIxX 


FEAR AND SHAME 


T was Spring before Mrs. Brandon had 
the courage to send Verney Drake as 
her ambassador to Maisie. She had 

settled at Seagate, a little village within a 
short train journey of an important ship- 
ping centre. The certainty of being in 
touch with steamers which twice a day gave 
opportunity of flight from England in some 
degree calmed her nervous perturbation. 
More and more there was growing up in her 
a desire to escape, to fly back to the land 
for ever associated with her only happy 
hours. When the law’s tedious delays and 
formalities were at last over and the money 
secure she would take Maisie in her arms 
and go back to that sunny world where at 
least she could sit by the grave of love. 

Maisie wrote sometimes to the little 

Kensington home, but she never knew 
what to say. The letters she got back 
scarcely interested her at all. Sometimes 
she felt a stab of compunction when she 
opened one of Peggy’s generously-filled 
envelopes. Mrs. SBrandon’s motherly 
anxiety wearied her. When she had satis- 
fied herself—after a quick stab of dread lest 
his return should be announced—that Her- 
rison’s name was not mentioned, she let 
the sheet fall unheeded. Even Verney 
Drake seemed but a kind memory, yet it 
was of him she first thoughi when the blow 
so long threatened seemed about to fall. 
. Little Maisie, overtired, had had a rest- 
less night, and morning found her sunk in 
a heavy, feverish sleep. Her mother, still 
wearing the dressing-gown she had watched 
in all night, sat by her scarce daring to 
breathe, her pale, haggard face bent over 
the little pillow, all her wearied body hold- 
ing itself in stiff tension, lest by stretching 
her cramped limbs she should break the 
child’s slumber. 

With the first faint streak of day she had 
stolen from the room to warn the landlady 
not to enter the sitting-room which ad- 
joined the bedroom. 

** If my little girl can only sleep undis- 
turbed for an hour or two she will wake 
quite well,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I dread the 
smallest noise for her. She is so sensitive.’’ 

The good woman was very sympathetic. 

** But you must have some breakfast, 
ma’am.’’ Maisie in her grey dressing- 
gown, her slim bare feet thrust into woolly 
slippers, her fair hair hanging loose, looked 
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a very slight, overworn figure. She shook 
her head at the mention of breakfast. 

‘* When she wakes, it will be time 
enough to think of eating,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
will take some milk back with me for her.”’ 

‘* Sit ye down and drink a cup of tea,’’ 
the woman said, with kindly persuasion, 
pushing Maisie into a big chair. ‘‘ Drink 
this down and put a little heart in ye, and 
the little miss, bless her, she’ll have the 
morning’s fresh milk the minute it come.’’ 

Maisie drank and was revived. A little 
colour came into her face, she murmured 
her thanks and slipped back noiseless as a 
shadow to the darkened room. An hour 
later she heard a cautious step in the outer 
room and the soft chink of glass against 
china. It must be eight o’clock, she 
reckoned, since the milk had been delivered ; 
eight o’clock and Maisie still slept, and 
now a more restful and natural sleep; her 
breath exhaled itself in a quivering sigh of 
satisfaction and relief. She lay back in 
her chair, for the first time daring to relax 
her stiffened muscles, and realising how 
tired she was now that there was room for 
any thought of self. The movement 
brought her face to face with the door, and 
her eyes fell suddenly upon a white square 
thrown up clearly on the dusky carpet—a 
letter thrust beneath it by her landlady’s 
hand. 

‘* Then it must be half-past eight,’’ she 
reflected idly, that being the postman’s 
hour of call. She made no motion to pick 
up the letter; no doubt it was from Peggy, 
or from Mrs. Brandon—her whole being 
revolted from the appeals both—the one 
subtly, the other openly—were sure to 
make. She closed her eyes, but a strange 
restlessness presently overtook her; the 
white insistent patch on the dark floor 
would not be ignored; it had to be stared at 
—kept in sight; it had a message for her 
that thrilled her already—with nameless 
anticipation and desire and fear. 

She struggled with the feeling, but it 
carried her away as a weak swimmer is 
carried by a rushing flood, arms vainly 
flung out to catch at any saving rock or 
branch. 

She forgot even Maisie; dark premoni- 
tions were clouding her brain; already a 
voice was in her ear and she knew the 
words it spoke. 

Presently, drawn by something stronger 
than her resisting, protesting will, she rose 
and crept to the door. The letter rustled 
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in her trembling hand, the crackle of the 
thin paper told her that it came from 
daosk Before she had crawled to the 
window she knew that it was from Larry 
Fogo. 

** He wrote only last week,’’ she said to 
herself, making one more effort to overcome 
her deepening distress. Her suffering was 
almost physical, some influence seemed to 
emanate from the room, sinister, terrible; 
common-sense did not tell her that she was 
a prey to nerves, worn out with want of 
sleep, want of food. 

A new dread possessed her that she was 
going to be ill. The waters seemed to be 
rushing over her again, mists and clouds 
enveloped her. 

Ill, when Maisie needed her most! 

The dire possibility braced her as nothing 
else could have done. She sat on the floor, 
her back against the window, until the 
trembling had left her knees, and her head 
ceased to spin and whirl. Some of the old 
courage, sapped of late, came back to her; 
the weakest mother can be a lioness in 
defence of her child. The one word that 
could change cowardice into courage, self- 
distrust into self-reliance, had been sig- 
nalled from her brain. For Maisie, what 
could she not dare or endure? 

When at last she opened the letter she 
was able to read it quite steadily. It was 
dated from Limon. 

Larry, the man of few words, went 
direct to the point. 

“* Since the Anna put in here, man, 
name of Herrison—newspaper chap, has 
called. Tried to pump me about you. 
Says he knew your husband and owes him 
a good turn. Wanted to know where you 
were married and the date. Didn’t get 
much change out of me. ‘ You go to Lon- 
don and ask Mrs. Kingdon herself,’ I said, 
‘she'll tell you straight all that it’s good 
for you to know. And if it’s the money 
that’s running in your head, she’s got it 
without your help.” When I want to kick 
a chap, I don’t stop to be civil to him, and 
I never wanted to kick one more. 

“‘ He grinned in a sickly kind of way, 
and said, as if he were hauling his words 
out of him with a rope— 

*** Money can change hands. 
there were two Mrs. Kingdons?’ 

** * What if there were two hundred?’ I 
went for him. ‘There ain’t one aboard 
the Anna, and I’ll trouble you to step 
ashore and do your good turns there. 


What if 








We’ve no room for that kind of cargo 
here.’ 

‘* He’s only one of those talking, wind- 
bags of writing fools, ready to catch at 
anything to make a line of print, but if 
you come across him in England you steer 
clear of him, Maisie; he isn’t the kind 
Harry Kingdon cottoned to, and no more 
is he your kind, or mine. He would 
bother you with some cock-and-bull story 
for money—that’s what he’s after with 
his good turn, so don’t you have anything 
to do with him. 
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band—to have such a friend? Nothing, 
indeed, could touch their honour—set high 
among the stars, but she—— 

For the first time it was not fear but 
shame that overwhelmed her. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE DEATH OF LITTLE BLIND MAISIE 


ERNEY DRAKE was in no immediate 
\V haste to leave town. Choosing be- 
tween two allegiances, he let the one 

go that seemed the least binding; Grania 





MRS. KINGDON, IN HER GREY DRESSING-GOWN, HER FAIR HAIR HANGING LOOSE, LOOKED A VERY 


SLIGHT, OVERWORN FIGURE. 


‘* Kingdon was the cleanest, best man I 
ever knew, and goodness knows there’s 
few enough of that sort here; nothing can 
touch him, mind that. 

*‘I think I’ll go over and look you up 
when there’s a chance of slack times— 
you don’t seem to have taken to the old 
country. Better have stuck to the new 
and let me look after you, Maisie.’’ 

Her head sank till it leant upon her 
bowed knees. 

What was she, to have had such a hus- 


THE LANDLADY LOOKED AT HER WITH COMPASSION 


could do without him, and he couldn’t do 
—yet—without London. 

He did not even pack up and send away 
his MS. He could put his finger on the 
very moment his confidence in it was 
shaken, so that scarcely a shred was left 
on which to hang a hope. He saw Peggy 
standing in the darkness of his room, her- 
self a darker shadow, nothing of her vis- 
ible except the whiteness of her face and 
her hands emerging from the long black 
sleeves; he heard her laugh, a laugh that 
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was gay and girlish and spontaneous, but 
that in its almost cruel lightness cut at 
the root of a great deal more than his 
pride in his book. 

For what was his book if it were not 
the highway by which he hoped to reach 
her heart ? 

He had put things in it that his tongue 
could not easily compass; there were allu- 
sions he had felt so sure she would under- 
stand; echoes of their talks in which the 
better side of his own feeling came out, 
no longer shyly imprisoned by the diffi- 
culty of words; the book in short was 
created solely for her, she was the only 
reader he ever had in his mind as he wrote 
it, the public by whose verdict he meant 
to stand or fall. -And she had taken it all 
as a jest, this serious enterprise of his; 
she had laughed and chaffed; how could 
he hope to reach her through this hard 
crust of her levity? Her mirthfulness 
was like an armour, behind breastplate and 
helmet he had lost her. 

Then he remembered his promise to go 
and see Mrs. Kingdon. He wondered if 
she would be glad to see him, poor, sad, 
troubled little woman. He wondered why 
she had run away, and as he was thinking 
about her the abrupt rap of the young ser- 
vant’s knuckles on the door announced a 
letter from her. It was one of those 
trifling coincidences which are continually 
happening. Her note when he read it dis- 
turbed him. He had had previous notes 
from her asking him to do little commis- 
sions for her, and he had gladly chosen 
the books and the toys she wanted, but 
this one begged him to go and see her. 

He perceived at a glance that to go with 
@ message from her aunt and cousin, as 
their ambassador, in short, and at their 
request, was a very different thing from 


going on Mrs. Kingdon’s invitation as her - 


guest, and he wondered uneasily whether 
such good and kind people as the Bran- 
dons might not consider themselves—he 
being singled out for service—unwarrant- 
ably slighted and neglected. For were 
they not her kindred, the only ‘‘ people ’’ 
she had, most long-sufferingly good to her, 
moreover, while he was nothing at all— 
the merest casual acquaintance, originally 
takeri into her favour because he reminded 
her of some one else? 

He sighed as he read the note again, for 
alas! his difficult relations with Peggy 
would not bear the burden of another straw. 
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‘* Could you spare a few days to come 
and see me?’’ she asked; ‘‘ I am in some 
distress and perplexity, where a man’s 
advice might help, and I can think of no 
one in England who would so disinterest- 
edly and so kindly give it me as you. You 
once promised to be my friend, you will 
not think me exacting if I ask you to fulfil 
that promise now? There is a quiet, clean 
hotel here, which has the reputation of 
being comfortable; I’ve ventured to 
choose a sunny sitting- and bed-room in 
the hope that you’ll be my guest there. 
You'll have the spectacle of the sea all day 
before your eyes, and Maisie and I are not 
far off when you care to come to us. We 
overflow into all the rooms this cottage 
can spare, and besides, the cooking would 
be too primitive for you after my aunt’s 
dainty skill, but the Star will be on its 
mettle with a London author under its 
roof. You will all be sorry to know that 
Maisie has again been a little ill—she is 
better, I think, but even her little illnesses 
leave me faint and uncourageous.’’ 

This second reading decided him to go 
at once and place the letter before Mrs. 
Brandon. But Mrs. Brandon’s place by 
the window was empty, and it was Peggy 
who looked up at him, her open book sus- 
pended, from the depths of Maisie’s downy 
Christmas gift. He came to a pause in 
his surprise to find her there, and she had 
time to smile at his discomfiture. 

** You expected mother, I suppose? You 
clearly didn’t expect me. We've changed 
places to-day like the weather-box folk, 
she’s out and I’m in. Is it anything I 
can do? The washerwoman,’’ she glanced 
at the paper in his hand, ‘‘ or somebody’s 
bill come in twice ?’’ 

“It’s a letter from your cousin. I 
thought Mrs. Brandon ought to see it.”’ 

** And not [?’’ 

“* You too, of course,’’ he answered 
gravely. He held it out, but she did not 
take it. 

**Ts anything the matter?’’ 

** Something, seemingly, but just how 
much or how little I should have to go to 
Seagate to see.”’ 

** Well, why not?’’ she asked carelessly. 
**Isn’t that what she asks you to do?’’ 

** If you would read her letter: ” He 
offered it again, but she drew back. 

‘Why should I? You tell me there 
isn’t much amiss—at least if there was I 
suppose we should have heard.’’ 











‘* That’s just it—why should she write 
to me?’’ 

Peggy laughed. 

‘* Really, Mr. Drake, if you don’t know 
the answer to that question you can 
scarcely expect that I should!’’ 

** You’re her cousin.’’ 

‘* That doesn’t make me omniscient.”’ 

‘*She says she is in some perplexity 
and wants a man’s advice.’’ 

** Well then, there’s your answer!’’ her 
smile was gay; ‘‘ you’re a man.”’ 

**T should have thought she would have 
applied to Sim. It’s his business to give 
advice.”’ 

** Perhaps 
advice. ”’ 

He looked at her with a dumb appeal 
for forbearance. Then he tried again 
patiently. 

** The little girl has been ill.’’ 

Her face changed at that, lost some- 
thing of its hard brightness. Her voice 
had an anxious note in it. 

** You speak in the past, does that mean 
that she’s better ?’’ 

He turned over the letter and read the 
sentence that referred to Maisie. ‘‘ ‘ Even 
her little illnesses leave me faint and un- 
courageous.’ Miss Brandon, that’s why I 
think it is you—you and your mother who 
should be with her.’’ 

She shook her head. 

** When Maisie wants us she’ll send for 
us. Just now she wants you, and you'll 
go, won’t you? You’ve always been 
great friends, and Maisie hasn’t too many 
friends.’’ 

“* She won’t make them.”’ 

** Well, it comes to the same thing; she 
won’t make them and they don’t make 
themselves—so there she is, very solitary, 
and here you are, thinking of a holiday, 
mother tells me, and here’s one made for 
you. It must be a sort of a holiday to 
exchange fictitious woes for real ones, 
such as Maisie seemingly has ready for 
you, and there’s the sea to console you 
when you're tired of consoling her.’’ 

** Oh, no doubt I shall be more usefully 
employed,’’ he said, with a shade of bitter- 
ness, “‘ and if I am so happy as to comfort 
Mrs. Kingdon my visit will certainly be 
justified.’’ 

She got up from her chair; the healthy 
colour had all ebbed out of her face and it 
was very pale. 

**Must you pretend to justify it,’’ she 
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asked with no small scorn, “‘ as you've 
pretended to consult me about going to 
her? Do you think I don’t know there’s 
no one else to whom she could turn, no 
one else she'd have a right to appeal to? 
And don’t you think it’s rather mean, 
rather small, to stand there and hesitate 
and pretend you don’t want to go? You 
do want to go, and she’s sent for you and 
—and—why don’t you go?’’ 

Verney Drake stood facing her on the 
hearthrug, her book fallen face down- 
wards between them, without the power to 
move, as if some spring in him had sud- 
denly snapped. Her words made a wild 
whirl about him, scarcely entering his 
brain; he met her grey eyes, and nothing 
in the picture of her face, white and set, 
lived for him but their scorn. For the 
moment he utterly missed its meaning— 
he only felt its scorch like the hot breath 
of flame, everything fell under it confused, 
broken, overwhelmed, leaving him stupe- 
fied. 

A loud double knock at the door broke 
startlingly upon them, and the hurry of the 
maid brought them almost instantly face to 
face with a telegram. 

She did not refuse the pink paper as 
she had refused Maisie’s letter; she took 
it—when he held it to her dumbly, 
vaguely — with hands that shook and 
lips that were already trembling. Both 
realised that real calamity had burst into 
the middle of their raw estrangement, but 
she had a far quicker perception of its 
piercing gravity. His mind was still too 
stunned to be immediately reached by 
Maisie’s cry, vibrating across the wires as 
the very voice of despair— 

** My child is dying!’’ 

Peggy melted at once into the sharpest 
anxiety. The hearthrug that was a world 
a moment before was but one little step 
now. She laid a hand on his sleeve, her 
whole manner a surrender. 

** You'll go, oh, you'll go at once, won't 
you ?’’ 

He flushed to the forehead under her 
touch. It woke him, made him aarticu- 
late. 

** I’m afraid it is too late, to-night.’’ 

** No, no,’’ she said urgently, ‘‘ it can’t 
be too late, there must be a train. Haven’t 
you a Bradshaw ?’’ 

** Yes, in my room.”’ 

She was there first, running up almost 
before he grasped her intention, but he 
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overtook her in a moment. He sat down 
mechanically at his writing-table and 
reached a hand across it. As he did so 
his bent elbow caught the piled MS. of 
Compensation left perilously near the edge 
of the table and sent it with a crash to the 
floor. Neither of them took notice of the 
accident, or stooped to pick up the scat- 
tered leaves. He felt acutely that she 
felt of how little account he was as a 
writer or a man, of how little use except 
that Maisie needed him. She stood beside 
him, so near that her breath was on his 
cheek, her troubled eyes eagerly scanning 
the page of Bradshaw as he ran his finger 
down it. She was not thinking of him at 
all, and it smote him with sudden shame 
that he could think of anything but the 
possible tragedy being even then enacted 
in the village by the sea. 

‘Tt can be done,’’ he said, with a 
breath of relief. He did not trust himself 
t> look round. ‘‘ Are you—will you go?”’ 
he asked almost timidly. 

“*Yes. Mother mustn’t. Since the 
train doesn’t start till six—oh, how long 
it seems !—she’ll be back. There’s plenty 
of time to arrange things, and I'll be 
ready. I won’t keep you waiting. Oh, 
poor baby, poor baby!’’ tears were in her 
eyes and in her voice; ‘‘ and we don’t 
even know what threatens her little life. 
Pray God Maisie may have feared more— 
too much. You and I can only be there 
for such support or comfort as she’ll let us 
give her.”’ 

That ‘‘ you and I’’ was some healing 
for his sore, though she only joined herself 
to him in a mission of kindness. Yet 
the fount of tenderness in her so quickly 
stirred made him ache the more to have 
some personal share in her softer moods, 
something less than her indifference, some- 
thing more than her scorn. 

He went out, following her down-stairs, 
and telegraphed to Maisie the one word 
““Coming.’” At half-past five his cab 
drew up at the door of the house in 
Sevastopol Terrace and he ran up-stairs 
for his bag. As he came down again 
Peggy left the drawing-room. She had a 
grey cloak on and a little soft hat. He 
took the hold-all from her which she said 
was all she had in the way of luggage. 
Mrs. Brandon followed her from the room 
into the little hall, looking sad and dis- 
tressed. Her brown eyes as she looked 
at Verney were strangely wistful; they 
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seemed to seek something in his face 
which they did not find. She took his 
hand and held it a moment covering it 
with her other hand. 

‘* You will be a great help to her,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I am glad she sent for you. And 
—you'll take care of Peggy? Oh, Peggy, 
you'll write every day ?”’ 

** Twice a day, mother.’’ They kissed 
each other fervently, and then Peggy hur- 
ried down the flagged path to the cab. 

In the cab and in the train Peggy sat 
for the most part in silence. She was 
too sadly preoccupied for talk and Verney 
respected her withdrawal into herself. He 
thought of the little feet setting out per- 
haps even now on that long journey that 
begins over a mother’s heart. But he was 
a man, and he thought of Peggy too, 
seated opposite him in the dimly-lit car- 
riage, flying through the darkness, and 
wished, how vainly, that she belonged to 
him, and that they were travelling through 
life together. How often in such dreams 
as a lover may cherish he had pictured her 
his sole sweet companion, going forward 
with him into the wonderful future, rose- 
lit with love! Peggy nervously pressed 
her hands together; though she sat look- 
ing out with set face at the grey gliding 
shadows of woods, the steel gleam of still 
waters, he could see how great was the 
cost of her effort at control. To one of 
her quick, ardent, warm nature the delay 
was intolerable, and the uncertainty of 
that which awaited them at the end made 
a cold fear about her heart. If he could 
but have comforted her! 

** This is a sad holiday for you,’’ she said. 

** A sad outset for us both, but we may 
find relief awaiting us. Children have 
such immense recuperative powers.”’ 

“* Not this fragile little child. Ah, poor 
Maisie! Will anything in heaven or earth 
comfort her? I think and think and I 
can see no recovery for her; her world 
will never flower again. Why wouldn’t 
she let us love her? From the first she 
shut us out and now I have nothing to 
take to her that she will receive from me.”’ 

‘‘ She must be touched by your going to 
her like this—at once,’’ he hotly protested, 
“‘ leaving everything, your mother, your 
work.”’ 

‘““ Not my work,’’ she smiled wanly, 
“‘I gave that up two days since. That 
was how you came to find me idle this. 
afternoon.”’ 








THE DOOR WAS CAUTIOUSLY OPENED TO PEGGY AND DRAKE, AND AN ELDERLY WOMAN SHOWED 
HERSELF, HER KIND FACE ALL BLURRED WITH WEEPING 








The Deceiver 


His face perhaps showed his relief, but 
she was not looking at it. 

‘*T am afraid,’’ she said, as they waited 
through an endless half-hour at the junc- 
tion ‘‘I was not quite just to you to-day.’ 

‘*T found you, for the first time, cruel.’’ 

She flushed hotly. 

**T thought—oh, what does it matter 
now—in the face of everything that has 
happened—what I thought? Everything 
you’ve done since has proved that I was 
wrong. And now I ask your pardon.”’ 

** Don’t,’’ he implored. ‘‘ Whatever you 
made me suffer wouldn’t be mended by 
that. Let me feel that I haven’t forfeited 
your friendship.’’ 

“* Surely not,’’ she said, in a sad sort of 
bewilderment, ‘‘ when I am here with you 
going to Maisie.’’ 

He had no clear light yet upon her 
meaning, but he had the poor comfort of 
knowing himself no longer scorned, and 
for the rest of that memorable journey she 
seemed less remote, though they scarcely 
exchanged another sentence. 

Midnight struck from a parish steeple 
as they at last heard Seagate hoarsély an- 
nounced by a sleepy porter. It seemed 
when they emerged upon the : mall street 
of shuttered shops and curtained houses as 
if they were the only wakeful wanderers 
in a world drowned in sleep. Suddenly 
they were faced with the wonder of shore 
and ocean. The moon was up now, and, 
riding high, turned to silver all the sands 
that the day made golden, and beyond 


them, with long, glancing shafts of light, 
made a highway across the distant sea. 
The tide was on the ebb, and the sound 
of the waters was like a distant lullaby 
upon the ear. On such a white night, 
by such a radiant way, a little soul might 
very safely, very peacefully go out with 
the tide, safe rocked in the arms of Love 
Everlasting. 

Instinctively Verney paused, moved by 
the healing beauty of the night; Peggy 
stopped too, but he felt her shiver with an 
uncontrollable premonition. Drake drew 
her arm firmly through his, and she suf- 
fered it to rest there trembling, and so 
guiding her they reached the little house 
to which for so many long hours their 
thoughts and fears and hopes had sped. 

Drake knocked softly. 

For a long minute there was no response, 
hope rose and fell with their beating 
hearts, then the tread of a foot dragging 
slowly reached them, bolts were undrawn 
and the door cautiously opened showed a 
stout woman in a huddled wrapper, her 
kind face all blurred with weeping. 

The words died on Drake’s tongue. 

Before he could force himself to utter 
them an exceeding bitter cry, a wail with 
the last despair in it, rent the serenity 
of the night, shattering them as it fled 
past them and out across the sea, as if 
following, oh, how vainly, some lost 
desire. 

‘‘Eh, she’s gone, dear lamb!’’ the 
woman gasped, bursting into loud sobs. 


(To be continued.) 
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) They long to reach my yearning arms that call 
In vain. Sleep, pitying my pain, endears 

Night’s hours by dreams which to my straining ears 

Bring rippling laughter, sounds of voices small, 

Pattering of little feet along the hall, 

My kisses prest to dry a child’s quick tears. 


The lavish legacy that Mother-love 

Entrusted to my girlhood’s memory 

Of kisses and white hands that stroked my hair 
Vainly I spend on lips that know not of 

of) This emptiness their coming years may see. 

: Those unborn lips drink in my kisses there. 
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HE desire to know how “ the great, wise, 
and eminent” people of this world 
spend their hard-won leisure mo- 

ments is quite a proper and reasonable 
curiosity, and in this article we have sought 
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SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE IS THE CENTRAL FIGURE 
OF THIS MOUNTAINEERING GROUP 














MR. MAX PEMBERTON ‘‘PUTTING”’ 


to gratify it, so far, at least, as some of 
our most popular authors are concerned. 

The creator of Sherlock Holmes is, as 
one might expect, strenuous in his modes 
of recreation. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is 
a novelist of stirring action, and naturally 
the perils and excitements of mountaineering 
appeal to him. The figure at the bottom 
of the picture which shows Sir Arthur 
engaged in the congenial exercise is the 
Rev. W. J. Dawson, the well-known 
preacher and author. Sir Arthur is also 
very fond of golf, cricket, and cycling. 
The Rev. Silas K. Hocking, whose stories, 
though of an entirely different order from 
those of Sir Arthur, enjoy a like vogue, 
also finds mountaineering a delightful 
hobby when he can secure the time to 
pursue it. 

The diminishing fraction of the popula- 
tion which does not play golf is apt to 
deride the game as a suitable pastime for 
grave, sober-minded, middle-aged gentle- 
men who are becoming stout and stiff. But 
it is quite a mistaken view. For Mr. Max 
Pemberton, the brilliant novelist of roman- 
tic adventure, is not middle-aged, and Rev. 
Silas K. Hocking, who is neither stout nor 
stiff, both enjoy marching round the links 
in the pursuit of the “ wee, wee gutta ba’.” 
The Rev. Joseph Hocking, who as preacher 
and storyteller enjoys a ‘popularity that 
ranks him with his brother, is also a 
devotee of cleeks and clubs. And to 
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MISS HELEN MATHERS ENJOYING A LEISURE MOMENT 
IN HER GARDEN 


this distinguished list must be added the 
brilliant name of 
Mr. Coulson Kerna- 
han, who delights 
in all open-air re- 
creations and finds 
a special satisfaction 
in negotiating a dif- 
ficult bunker. 











REV. SILAS K. HOCK- 
ING IS FOND OF 
MOUNTAINEERING 
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MR. COULSON KERNAHAN NEGOTIATING A 
DIFFICULT BALL 


Mr. Hall Caine, who disputes with Miss 
Marie Corelli the palm of popularity 
among our novelists, confides to Who's 
Who that his recreations are horse-riding 
and mountaineering. He is also much 
addicted, after an exhausting spell of work, 
to foreign travel. Our pictures show Mr. 
Hall Caine engaged in tamer recreations 
than his favourite ones. In the beautiful 


MR. HALL CAINE PLAYING BOWLS WITH HIS YOUNGEST SON IN THE 
GROUNDS OF GREBA CASTLE, ISLE OF MAN 
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CYCLING IS A FAVOURITE RECREATION OF MISS ELLEN THORNYCROFT FOWLER DELIGHTS 
MR. JOHN A. STEUART IN LONG COUNTRY WALKS 


grounds of Greba Castle, in the Isle of The distinguished lady novelists, repre- 
Man, he dearly loves a game of bowls sented in our selection, are very quiet in 
with his youngest son. Mr. Caine pro- their tastes. _Helen Mathers (Mrs. Henry 
claims himself as “an open air man,” and 

our second picture of the famous novelist 

shows him taking his ease in a romantic 

corner of his fair “domain.” 


“ 











REV. JOSEPH HOCKING TAKING A REST AFTER MR. JEROME K. JEROME PLAYING AT CROQUET 
A GAME OF GOLF WITH HIS DAUGHTER 
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MR. JOHN A. STEUART AND HIS DAUGHTER 
RESTING AFTER RECREATION 


Reeves), who thirty years ago was lifted 
high in the temple of fame by Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye, and has maintained her 
place there by many a delightful book in 
the interval, finds a haven of repose in a 














REV. SILAS K, HOCKING PLAYS GOLF WITH 
SKILL AND ENTHUSIASM ALIKE 
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MR. HALL CAINE PROCLAIMS HIMSELF AN 
OPEN-AIR MAN 


quiet read in her garden with her favourite 
dog scampering about not far off. 

Who has not read Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby and delighted in its humour and 
tenderness? Miss Ellen Thornycroft 











AND MR. ISRAEL ZANGWILL DELIGHTS IN 
A NEWSPAPER AND A GARDEN SEAT 














Fowler (Mrs. A. L. Felkin), 
who wrote the book which first 
made her fame seven years 
ago, finds her chief recreation 
in long country walks, and our 
picture is a photograph of the 
distinguished authoress taken 
at a favourite spot in one of 
these long, delightful rambles. 
Miss Fowler is a member of a 
brilliant family. Her father, 
Sir Henry Fowler, is a distin- 
guished public man, and her 
sister, Miss Edith Fowler, is a 
writer of scarcely less celebrity 
than Mrs. Felkin. 

To the lovers of quiet recrea- 
tions must be added Mr. Israel 
Zangwill, the author of Children 
of the Ghetto and The Mantle of 
Eliyjah, who is happy with a gar- 
den seat, a book, or a newspaper. 

The name of Mr. John A. 
Steuart, as the author of the bril- 
liant causerie which appears in 
our pages under the title of “The Critic on 
the Hearth,” is very familiar to our readers. 
We are delighted to know that his latest 
story, The Rebel’s Wooing, has been well 
received, as it deserves, and that it will add 
to the reputation which has been steadily 
growing since Wine on the Lees placed 
Mr. Steuart in the first rank of living 
novelists. Mr. Steuart’s recreations are 
boating, cycling, walking, and travelling. 

It would be difficult to name three hu- 
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at Play 





MR. TOM GALLON LIKES A BIT OF FUN WITH HIS DOUS 


mourous writers more characteristic of 
our day than Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, Mr. 
Pett Ridge, and Mr. Tom Gallon. Mr. 
Jerome has the face and figure of a keen 
sportsman, and when he gets tired of writ- 
ing his amusing stories and sketches—of 
which his readers never get tired—he 
turns for relaxation to riding, driving, 
cycling, boating, and the rest of the ortho- 
dox pastimes. Our picture shows him 
enjoying a game of croquet with his 
daughter. 








MR. PETT RIDGE TAKING HIS EASE IN A CASTLE IN SPAIN 





Mr. Pett Ridge, 
who confesses that 
he finds his recrea- 
tion in “roaming 
east of Aldgate and 
south,” is exhibited 
in our gallery as tak- 
ing his ease in A 
castle in Spain. Mr. 
Tom Gallon loves a 
garden seat and a 
bit of fun with his 
dogs. His collie is a 
most dignified, re- 
spectable personage, 
but Mr. Gallon says 
—at times—the most 
savage things about 
the moral character 
of his terrier! 
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The Critic on the Hearth’ 


FAILURES AND SUCCESSES 


BY JOHN 


I said, taking up a casual remark on 

the mysteries of good and ill fortune. 
The man who would achieve genuine suc- 
cess must first prove his mettle by achieving 
a grand failure. 


| ae is the first real step to success, 


Great Failures, and Little 

I was not surprised when Solomon ob- 
served with a chuckle that if failure be the 
condition of high success there ought to be 
a vast number of highly successful people 
in the world. I rejoined that in failures as 
in other things we must, of course, dis- 
criminate. The genuine thing, common as 
it may seem, is in fact exceedingly rare and 
calls for rare qualities. For the ordinary 
everyday sort the meanest capacities will 
suffice. Sloth, ignorance, stupidity, extra- 
vagance, an inordinate love of pleasure, a 
deadly hatred of work, these are in,general 
quite sufficient. Canning thought inde- 
cision and delay the grand essentials on the 
larger scale. To my mind he was wrong. 
Could Napoleon be charged with indecision 
and delay? Yet by any proper standard of 
reckoning he failed disastrously. Observe, 
however, that his achievements marked an 
epoch in the history of failures. Great 
genius, great ambition, and great projects 
combined to make his failure illustrious and 
immortal. Many have imitated him; but 
none has equalled him. He is unique in 
his glory—a subject for the Tragic Muse to 
the end of time, a matchless incitement, 
an awful warning. Napoleon’s example 
illustrates, in the most striking manner, the 
essential principle of timeliness. He failed 
magnificently: but he failed at the wrong 
time. To be really effective or fruitful his 
failure ought to have come in the beginning 
of his career, not at the end. Happy the 
man who fails in due season and under a 
favourable conjunction of the stars. He 
is already well on the way to success. 


Solomon Sniffs Heresy 
“So there is a psychological moment in 
failure then,” said Solomon, like one 
shrewdly sniffing heresy. 
Most assuredly, I answered. The favour- 


A. STEUART 


ite of fortune will have days and hours 
arranged for him. He will fail opportunely 
so that he may succeed splendidly. Be 
good enough to understand that this is no 
paradox. The old proverb has it that no 
man need hope to be rich without passing 
at least once through the bankruptcy court. 
A man is supposed to learn so much in 
the process of qualifying for and passing 
through that institution that he emerges 
from its sinister portals with the secret of 
success clear in his head. 

That of course is a vulgar moral. The 
failures I have in my mind’s eye have 
nothing whatever to do with bankruptcy 
courts. We all remember the terrible 
judgment of Keats, that there is no greater 
hell than failure in a great enterprise. 
With all reverence for ardency of mind and 
a great poetic fame, I hold this to be dis- 


Keats Overdoes his Emphasis 


tinctly bad philosophy. What Keats of 
course meant was that failure in an enter- 
prise to which one has for months, it may 
be for years, devoted all one’s energies, on 
which perhaps one has staked fortune and 
happiness, is a cruel and torturing experi- 
ence. But he overdoes his emphasis and, 
speaking generally, his judgment is mis- 
taken. Ask any successful man who can 
look back on a period of twenty years or 
so, and in all likelihood he will tell you 
that the most astonishing and unlooked-for 
benefits have resulted from events which 
at the time of occurrence brought all the 
anguish of heart-breaking calamities. 

The Curate here observed that Provi- 
dence likes to disguise itself, to give its 
wayward children just so much of their 
own way as will lead them among the 
thorns and briars and then gently but 
firmly it turns them about to felicities of 
which they never dreamed, and could not 
foresee. ‘“ You shall not have this or this,” 
Destiny says to the froward child, “ but 
go round the corner and see what is there ;”’ 
and behold an amazing and unimagined 
blessing. Often, he informed us, Browning's 
beautiful Epilogue ran in his head— 


1 Copyright in the United States of America, by John A. Steuart, 1905. 
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‘One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffied to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


Quite so. That’s the philosophy on which 
to rear a noble manhood and womanhood. 
And not only do we fall to rise again, but 
in the vast majority of cases we are the 
better for the falling, and most assuredly 
fight the better for being baffled. 

“You believe then in a special Provi- 
dence,” said the young lady classic softly. 


Carlyle’s Disappointment Typical 


I have no option but to believe in what 
experience, reason, and intuition all alike 
confirm, I answered. Let me cite an 
instructive illustration. In the early part 
of his career Carlyle applied for the post of 
Astronomer Royal of Scotland, for which 
his attainments in mathematics and: astro- 
nomy well fitted him. The appointment 
was in the gift of his friend and patron, 
Lord Jeffrey, and he counted on receiving 
it with some elation. But alas for the 
confidence which relies on patronage. “I 
got,” says Carlyle in his Reminiscences, “not 
a flat refusal only, but an angry, vehement, 
almost shrill-sounding and scolding one, as 
if it had been a crime and an insolence in 
the like of me to think of such a thing.” 
That is occasionally the way of friends who 
are also patrons; they give themselves airs, 
deliver lectures, and bestow favours with 
the fickleness of princes. 

Carlyle was bitterly disappointed; but 
note his reference to the matter thirty-five 
years later. ‘ What a finger of Providence 
once more was this of the Edinburgh Ob- 
servatory ; to which had Jeffrey assented, 
I should certainly have gone rejoicing. 
These things really strike one’s heart.” 
That was Carlyle’s sentiment at seventy- 
two, when the events could be viewed dis- 
passionately in the perspective of completed 
work. Had he not failed, Scotland would 
have gained an indifferent Astronomer 
Royal, and the world lost a great historian. 
In very truth these things really do strike 
one’s heart. 

The fact is, as the Curate reminded us, 
that sooner or later all honest thinking 
men come to see that a Power above them 
guides their lives, showing not only a 
clearer foresight than is possible to them- 
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selves but a better knowledge of their capac- 
ities. We never know, he said, whether 
an event in our lives is for good fortune or 
ill until long after it has happened. Hence 


Call no Man Happy until he is Dead 


the wisdom of the ancients in holding that 
no man should be called happy until he is 
dead, that is, until his life can be viewed as 
a whole, the good and ill summed up and 
the balance struck. 

Some time ago I visited a great northern 
university, under the guidance of one of 
its members. It chanced to be the season 
when the notice boards are full of ex- 
amination results, and I watched with 
profound interest the faces of the students 
crowding in search of their names on the 
magic lists. To many of them those inti- 
mations were as the very decree of Fate 
herself. Through “laborious days and 
nights devoid of ease,” they had toiled for 
this supreme moment. Some were so ex- 
cited that I am quite sure the writing 
danced before their eyes. There was every 
variety of expression save the apathetic. 


A Cruel Ordeal 


One face especially attracted me, the face 


of a young lady whose years could be little 
more than sweet and twenty. At first it 
was feverishly bright and eager: then all at 
once it became fixed and white. There was 
no need to tell me her name was not on the 
fateful list. As she turned away her lip 
quivered. She was returning to confess 
her failure where it would have been the 
one joy of her heart to tell of success, a 
hard and cruel ordeal. Could the man who 
‘plucked ”’ her have foreseen in imagination 
that expression of mute despair, of baffled 
aspiration, I think he would have sinned 
his soul by letting her pass. 


Matthew Arnold's Crime 


Matthew Arnold was once guilty of such 
a crime. One day he inspected a girls’ 
school for a brother inspector, who wished 
to keep a private engagement. His report 
was glowing. “I am very glad,” his friend 
remarked on reading it, “to find the girls 
did so well. I examined them several 
times and they always did badly with me.” 
“« Well,” replied Arnold, with a benevolent 
smile, “as a matter of fact they did badly 
with me, too, but then you see they were 
very nice girls.” No doubt they thought 
Mr. Arnold a very nice man. I should be 
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disposed to examine on the same principle, 
and I am certain I should be popular. For- 
tunately for the country and the cause of 
education sterner minds than mine have to 
do with the “plucking” or “passing” of 
candidates in examinations. 

« And you think it was good for that un- 
fortunate young person you speak of to be 
plucked ?” said Solomon, as one who should 
retort. “Come, that is putting simplicity 
to too severe a test, you know.” 


Why Gambling is Ruinous 


Iam quite sure, I rejoined, that it was 
much better for her to be ‘‘ plucked’ than 
allowed to pass unworthily. An undeserved 
success is in reality one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes. That is why betting and gam- 
bling are so ruinously injurious in their 
effects. The winner wins without effort 
or merit, and just in proportion to his want 
of merit, his luck, so called, his character 
suffers. The principle of getting or. ex- 
pecting something for nothing is fatal, 
inasmuch as it is against all law natural 
and divine. 

“Tf all tales are true, the best of us get 
more than our deserts,” quoth Solomon. 
‘* What do you make of that?” 

That the tales are perfectly true, I re- 
plied. If strict justice were the order of 
things none of us would see salvation. 
But an infinitely wise and beneficent Power 
has ordained that our rewards shall not 
depend on our achievements or our intrinsic 
worth, but rather on our efforts, our inten- 
tions and ideals. Not what we actually do 
or are, but what we honestly try to do or 
be weighs in the scales of Omniscience. 
In the final judgment purpose is of more 
consequence than performance ; the spirit 
alone counts. When the widow cast her 
mite into the treasury, the virtue did not 
lie in the amount given. But insignificant 
as it was it meant a great effort, a great 
sacrifice; and in the final adjustment it is 
precisely the principle of effort and sacri- 
tice that matters. Hence it comes that 
even in mundane affairs the success which 
is too easily won, the success which involves 
little trouble, or perhaps no sacrifice, is of 
little value compared with the success which 
is won by labour, by vigilance, by a high 
and worthy consecration and concentration 
of the worker’s gifts and powers. There 
are men who dazzle us by a splendid and 
temporary success, and then suddenly and 
unaccountably come to grief; that is to 
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say, the disasters in which they go down 
seem unaccountable to the superficial ob- 


No Unaccountable Disaster 


server. Of course there is absolutely no 
such thing as an unaccountable disaster. 
The causes producing it are as logical as 
any step in Euclid, as inevitable as any 
process of natural law. Given such and 
such tastes and qualities, acting unrestrict- 
edly in such and such conditions, and the 
result sooner or latter will be so and so. 
Now it is no paradox to say that the causes 
which bring about failure are rendered 
fatally active by undeserved success at the 
wrong moment. 

To state the fact conversely man is braced 
and disciplined by having to contend stren- 
uously for all he obtains. Our adversary, 
it has been well said, is our helper. He 
sharpens our wit, develops our faculties, 
gives us resource, readiness, and the con- 
fidence which comes of powers trained and 
tested. Our errors are often our best in- 
structors. The trouble is that the majority 
of us are too vain to consider them meekly 
as proof of our weakness or ignorance. 
So we blame Fate, the world, our rivals, 
our friends, for causes which are really in 
ourselves. To the old adage, Know thyself, 
might be added another of equal moment, 
Be honest with thyself. 


The Proper Kind of Failure 


“T judge however,” said the Colonel, 
“that the failure which is to develop us, 
make us strong, self-reliant men and 
women, ought not to be of long duration. 
Am I not right?” 

Absolutely, I returned. Failure, as a 
means of grace, must be used with very 
great discretion, seeing that all things bene- 
ficial in themselves become hurtful by 
excess. Too much eating kills the glutton; 
too much failure brings paralysis and 
despair. If hope goes all goes. One first- 
rate failure is perhaps as much as most 
men can bear with safety. Some hardy 
natures may benefit by two such failures, 
and a stalwart here and there by three. 
I am talking now of crucial experiences, 
such as harrow and shake the soul: ob- 
viously they cannot be repeated without 
danger to the stoutest courage and the 
most elastic mind. Among my acquaint- 
ances some years ago was a man noted for 
his daring in following the hounds, fences 
and ditches were obstructions to be taken 

















for the sheer joy of theleap. But one day 
he came a cropper. Then as by some fate- 
ful or malign chance he had a series of 
accidents. He came out of them with 
whole bones; but his nerve was broken. 
He disappeared from the hunting field. His 
failures were too much for him. 

It is of the first importance to preserve 
the spring and buoyancy of the mind. 
These once destroyed can never be restored. 
Now in youth the mind is like the sapling 
which bends to the storm and is fortified 
by the bending. And that is why I say that 
failure to be educative and not destruc- 
tive, must come early while the springs 
are sensitive and retain their power of 
recovery. 


What is Glory Worth ? 


“T take it,” said the Colonel thoughtfully, 
“that we cannot get away from that ancient 
axiom about judging by the end and not 
by the beginning of a career. After all 
Napoleon was but a meteor, flashing for a 
little between two extremes of darkness. 
What is glory worth that ends so? I sup- 
pose it was morally impossible for him to 
survive Waterloo though he survived the 
Russian campaign. I humbly conceive that 
the conditions of success or failure are 
always moral, or at any rate have a moral 
basis.” (Here the Curate nodded emphati- 
cally.) “That is doubtless why moralists 
of all ages insist so much on character as 
the chief factor in all real success, whether 
individual or national. Without morality, 
as I understand things, there can be no 
character, without character no true or 
noble achievement. It is not enough 
to have ability. The workhouses and 
asylums of the world are full of clever 
men and women who have made a tragedy 
of life from lack of character. As a 
military man, I say the same of Napoleon. 
Nothing could exceed his genius; neither 
could anything exceed his selfishness, his 
brutal indifference to the interests of others. 
Well, Fate gave him rope, and he hanged 


Starting without a Conscience 


himself. Starting without a conscience, he 
pursued his course without remorse—to 
end in exile and futility. The like motive 
carried out with the same unscrupulous 
ambition must always end in the same way. 
However temporary events may seem to 
prove the contrary, it is eternally true that 
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Providence does not deliver mankind to the 
tender mercies of the tyrant and self-seeker. 
A hook is putin the jaws of Leviathan that 
effectually prevents them in the last extrem- 
ity from closing on their prey. Pardon 
me,” he added with an apologetic look, “I 
did not mean to discourse at such length nor 
so warmly. My excuse is that the matter 
interests me profoundly. To return to our 
subject, I see perfectly that the man who 
would make a prosperous end, a happy 
exit from the stage, should pray to have all 
his hardships sent early. For then they 
would be as exercise to the gymnast, de- 
veloping his muscle, his staying power, 
whereas if too long delayed they might 
be an overwhelming burden.” 

“In other words, you would have the 
strenuousness in the forenoon so to speak,” 
observed Solomon with rather more gravity 
than usual. 

“Precisely,” returned the Colonel. 
“There is a saying—coined, I believe, by 
Disraeli—to the effect that youth is a blun- 
der, manhood a struggle, old age a regret. 


The Food for Pessimists 


I call that foolish and mischievous. On 
such are pessimists and cynics bred. Any 
one who will may prove the fallacy and the 
falsehood of that specious piece of wisdom. 
He has indeed lived superlatively well who 
has nothing to regret, no error or unkind- 
ness to recall with a pang of sorrow. But 
even such regrets will be softened if one 
can say, ‘I did what I could. My ability 
and not my heart was at fault.’ As for 
manhood being a struggle, in the name 
of all that is right and fitting, I ask, why 
strength is bestowed if not for joyous and 
triumphant exercise? Respecting youth, 
I say emphatically, it need not be a blunder. 
To think otherwise is to pass judgment on 
One who never errs, and, plainly speaking, 
I think that is blasphemy.” 

“Will you tell us how we are to avoid 
the blunder Disraeli speaks of ?” asked the 
young lady classic, looking at the Colonel as 
at a father. 

“By making youth what it is meant 
to be, my dear,” was the answer, “the 
spring season of life, literally as well as 
metaphorically. Does not harvest pre- 
suppose seed-time ? or can there be reaping 
without sowing? The least intelligent 
farmer does not think so. Yet there are 
people, by no means dull or stupid, who 
believe, or who act as if they believed 
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The Critic on the Hearth 


A Logical Impossibility 

that a wasted youth will lead to a prosper- 
ous manhood and a happy and honoured 
old age. The thing is logically impossible. 
As well might the husbandman expect full 
barns in autumn without the ploughing 
and the sowing in spring. For myself I 
never see & young person misspending the 
golden morning hours without a strong 
propensity to give a warning, just as Pre- 
sident Garfield felt inclined to raise his hat 
to every boy he met, because of the infinite 
possibilities of boyhood. Destiny is a strict 
accountant. Everything we do to the 
detriment or discredit of our better nature 
is registered against us for payment later 
on. Per contra, to use a commercial phrase, 
every good act, I verily believe every good 
thought, is entered in our favour as a 
reserve fund in the day of need, which is 
sure to come sooner or latter.” 

The Curate here aptly supplied a quota- 
tion from Seneca, to the effect that 
fortune is made up of good and ill com- 
mingled, which is to say that things like 
men have the defects of their qualities. 
He recalled too Huxley’s explicit statement 
that “it is one of the last lessons one learns 


from experience, but not the least impor- 
tant, that a heavy tax is levied upon all 
forms of success; and that failure is one 
of the commonest disguises assumed by 
blessings.” The young lady classic fondly 
reminded him of the great words of 
Sophocles, that wisdom is the supreme 
part of happiness, and that boastfulness 
and pride are punished with great blows 
which in the end teach the chastened to be 
wise. 


Happiness through Failure 


What is this, he asked, but saying that 
failure is a providential and potent means of 
grace? Happiness, is it not the one thing 
we all desire, for which, under one pretence 
or another, we strive without ceasing ? 
Through difficulty, through hardship, with 
many a weary backward step, we reach the 
gate of the Celestial City. From which the 
Curate circling back to our original proposi- 
tion would deduce this plain lesson, that 
nothing worth having is to be won easily, 
that there is no royal road to felicity, that 
by our courage, our fortitude, our loyalty 
in failure do we prove our capacity for 
success. 











THE END OF THE DAY’S WORK 


A quiet scene in the Surrey Hills. 


(Photo by Mr. Charles Breach, reproduced by permission of *‘ The County Gentleman.”) 
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A VIVACIOUS TRAVEL 


SKETCH 


BY GEORGE D. ABRAHAM 


Member of the English Climbers’ Club and the Swiss and German Alpine Clubs. 


O sport has made such rapid progress 
during late years amongst our fellow- 
countrymen as that of mountain- 

climbing. Lucky are those who can 
periodically renew health and strength 
amidst the beauties of the upper world. 

With this end in view, I arrived at 
Zermatt, and joined my brother and some 
friends who had been climbing those magni- 
“ficent peaks which tower on either side far 
“above the narrow valley. The Matterhorn 
‘is undoubtedly the “ King of Zermatt,” de- 
spite the assumption of a well-known hotel 
proprietor, and it had long been my desire 
to climb up to its spiry summit unaccom- 
panied by professional assistance. This 
was not the rash or thoughtless project of 
“a barbarian,” for I had been up the peak 
once before in a terrible snowstorm with 
the guides Josef and Adolf Schaller and 
knew somewhat of the undertaking. My 
brother and I were not novices at the 
sport. It is generally accepted that some 
days’ training is advisable before tackling 
the great peaks even with the best of guides, 
but the glorious weather warranted our 
chancing success, though my head still 
swam in recollection of a stormy channel 
passage. 

The evening of my arrival we sat out- 
side the hotel watching the beautiful crim- 
son after-glow gradually vanish from our 
snow-tipped friend of the morrow, and 
bargaining with a little Swiss porter called 
Fillesch, who had carried our camera up 
many a peak. In a comical mixture of 
broken French, German and English which 
scarcely needs translation, he said, “ Ich 
gehe vere vous voulez pour cinquante 
francs.” However, what with provisions 
and other luggage, we found our loads next 
morning altogether beyond our strength. 
Poor little Fillesch peeped from under his 
huge load with a piteous expression on his 
face, somewhat akin to what I have some- 
where seen portrayed on the visage of a 
well-known Biblical ass. He remonstrated 
in his usual linguistic jumble, and aptly 





GIVING A SHOULDER 


This picture presents a vivid impression of the excitements 
and perils of Alpine climbing. 


(The illustrations of this article, most of them of a remarkable character, are from 
photographs by Abraham, Keswick.) 
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ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN, SHOWING THE ROUTE OF ASCENT 


X indicates the Matterhorn hut and A the shoulder of the famous mountain. 


called himself “un grand mulet.” We 
eventually sent him off for his brother, who 
on his arrival seemed quite delighted to 
share our loads, if we would only take him 
with us up the Matterhorn. 

Bidding adieu to our friends we were 
soon strolling up to the head of the valley, 
and the scorching sun made at least one of 
us glad to reach the refreshing shade of the 
pinewoods. The higher we mounted the 
lighter became my load, for kind-hearted 
little Fillesch took compassion on my want 
of condition and transferred various things 
to his sturdy shoulders. At the Schwarz 
See Hotel, some three thousand odd feet 
above Zermatt, we caught our first sniff of 
a cooling breeze from the glaciers, and this 
with more solid comforts revived us wonder- 
fully. Here we sent our porters off to find 
some firewood, and they took advantage of 
the respite, as we learned on their return, to 
repair for spiritual devotions to the little 
chapel which lies on the shores of the 
Schwarz See. Most of the Valais guides 
and porters are extremely superstitious, the 
more so regarding the Matterhorn ; and its 
terrible list of fatalities is a reasonable 
justification for this. When our porters 
returned from their devotions they showed 
themselves prepared to brave any dangers 
gladly. Their cheerfulness was quite 
distinctly stimulating. 
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We eventually further loaded ourselves 
with firewood, and in two hours’ time 
arrived at the little Alpine Club hut, which 
stands on the Hérnli Ridge facing Zermatt, 
and at the base of the huge rock pyramid 
which forms the actual peak. From thence 
onwards our progress was to be hand-over- 
hand climbing for nearly five thousand feet. 
The sun was just sinking in a sea of even- 
ing mist as we gained the hut; and whilst 
I admired the view savoury smells were 
wafted out through the open door. My 
brother filled the réle of “ chef,” and every- 
body excepting myself ate ravenously 
of his curious mixture, which I will call 
soup by way of compliment. It cer- 
tainly needed an Alpine training to appre- 
ciate the table d’héte that evening at the 
Matterhorn Hut; but for my part, being 
fresh from England, I went hungry to 
bed. 

My slumbers were soon rudely disturbed 
by the porters, who had been smoking out- 
side in the moonlight and had seen some 
curious lights flickering about the cliffs far 
above the hut. They were in a serious 
state of fright, and seemed to think the 
lights were a sure sign of our utter de- 
struction should we attempt to. climb on 
the morrow. We blamed their supersti- 
tious imagination, and attempted to still 
their mutterings of “Geister! Geister!” 
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without rising from our comfortable straw 
beds, but it was of no avail. They talked 
of descending to Zermatt at once, and this 
waked us up completely. 

The Matterhorn stood out dark and 
mysterious, with the moon setting behind 
the Furggen Ridge. A glance up at the 
black crags towering far above our heads 
certainly revealed some curious lights which 
peeped out suddenly and then disappeared 
as they had come. At first we were rather 
puzzled, but in the still night air we caught 
the sound of falling rocks, and even Fillesch 
acknowledged that he never knew of ghosts 
rolling down rocks. There was only one 
solution, and that must be that a party was 
benighted high up on our mountain. Our 
united shouts brought a feeble response 
which was almost drowned amidst the 
resounding echoes of the stupendous cliffs. 

We were absolutely unable to render any 
help, but after rigging up two lanterns at 
the outside end of the hut we sang a jodel- 
ling chorus to cheer them during their 
night’s vigil. Such assistance may seem 
trivial, but personal experience leads one to 





understand what a comfort it was to know 
that a party were at the hut, and that they 
were within reach of human signals. After 
a parting chorus we went to bed, but our 
attempts to woo gentle Morpheus were 
scarcely successful. The thoughts of the 
benighted ones and the sonorous snoring 
of Fillesch and his brother from the far 
corner of the hut kept us awake. In fact, 
my brother spent most of the night throw- 
ing shoes, tins, etc., at the Fillesch brothers 
in a vain attempt to stop their nocturnal 
duet. 

It was qitite a relief at 4 a.m. to roll out 
of our blankets, and after a hasty mountain 
breakfast to tie on the rope in the hut, 
and step out into the chill morning air. 
Stars twinkled brightly from a cloudless 
sky, auguring good weather. Aided by the 
dim, uncertain light from our two lanterns, 
which only seemed to render darkness 
visible, we stumbled along over loose rocks 
to the base of the great cliffs. My brother 


led the van here, and we worked our way 
upwards and across the east face of the 
mountain. 


It was a weird feeling to be 








A PICTURE OF EXTRAORDINARY INTEREST 


The outlines of the great peaks of the Matterhorn breaking through the mists of the valley. 
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clinging to that great precipice with only 
darkness above and below, but the clatter 
of tiny dislodged stones down into black 
space showed that we were gaining height 
rapidly. 

I have vivid recollection of one spot 
where I found myself clinging to the rocks 
like a star-fish in difficulties, and had to 
call out for the lantern to be turned on 
before I could discover the holds for which 











CLIMBING THE UPPER ROCKS: 
A‘ Critical Moment. 


I had been vainly groping. Ere long the 
dim greyness in the East had gradually 
spread over the sky and our progress 
improved accordingly. A long scramble up 
easy rocks, varied by steep icy snow-slopes 
where steps had to be cut with our ice-axes 
landed us upon the platform outside the 
Old Cabane. This we found quite un- 
tenantable, for the interior was filled with 
drifted snow, and of late years it has fallen 
into disuse. We now ate a second break- 
fast and watched the roseate tints of dawn 
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creeping along the upper snows of Monte 
Rosa. 

It caused us some astonishment to hear 
voices above our heads, for the excitement 
of our climb had made us forget the 
benighted ones. They soon put in an 
appearance on the rocks to our left, and we 
saw that the party included one amateur 
and two guides. The guides were treating 
their charge as so much luggage, in fact 
they were almost carrying him down. He 
proved to be an exceedingly stout and 
incapable Italian tourist, who had intended 
crossing the mountain from Breuil to 
Zermatt, assisted by his two guides, who 
were fellow-countrymen. I am afraid the 
incapacity of the whole party had led to 
their adventure, for they had obviously lost 
their way amongst the crags below the 
Shoulder. Want of knowledge of our 
respective languages made intercourse 
difficult ; but the way that stout Italian de- 
youred our provisions and drank our wine, 
made us resolve that come what might, 
we must get down that night or starvation 
would be our fate. Fillesch at last made a 
charge at the remains of the lunch, then 
wishing them bon voyage we continued 
straight up the slabby rocks of the great 
Eastern Face. Here I took over the 
responsibilities of leadership. 

Far above us the pink tints of dawn 
gradually tinged the snow-capped summit 
and crept down towards us. Somewhere 
hereabouts we mistook the usual route and 
found ourselves upon the very crest of the 
great rock ridge which rises from the hut 
on the Hérnli right to the summit of the 
Matterhorn. We had some difficult rock- 
climbing to negotiate, and I well remember 
one point in particular where the ridge 
narrowed down to almost razor-like sharp- 
ness. We crept carefully along its thin 
crest with the glories of dawn on our left 
and the blackness of night below still per- 
vading the misty depths on our right. 
Clinging with hands and knees to this 
sharp ridge, the discomfort of the situation 
made me wonder how much more of it 
would be necessary to sever my frail 
anatomy into two equal parts, and which of 
them would first reach the glaciers that lay 
some thousands of feet below on either 
side. However we all evetitually passed 
the mauvais pas safely, and leaving the 
difficult ridge, we regained the ordinary 
route. 

In bright sunlight we scrambled up the 
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rocks of the io > ee matt >, oe 
Moseley Plattje, ai 4 ; os 
which are named 
after a young 
climber who re- 
cently lost his 
life there. We 
soon climbed the 
steep snow lead- 
ing up to the 
Shoulder, and the 
steps of the former 
party helped us 
up the icy stair- 
case without diffi- 
culty. Walking 
along the snow- 
ridge our shadows 
were cast far out 
to our right on to 
the thin wreaths 
of early morning 
mist which glided 











THE MATTERHORN HUT 


Read our author's amusing adventures in this 
rude, but welcome, shelter. 


up from the valley, and ever and 
anon the Spectre of the Brocken 
flickered faintly on the greyness. 

The snowy Shoulder abutted 
against the almost vertical crags 
on the final peak, and to our left 
we saw the series of fixed ropes 
and chains, which for the true 
sportsman spoil the pleasures of 
this part of the ascent. It was 
near here that the terrible accident 
occurred during the first conquest 
of the Matterhorn in 1865. It 
almost made us shudder to glance 
down ‘some five thousand feet into 
that terrible abyss where four 
members of that ill-fated party 
were hurled to their doom. But 
we soon forgot such dismal 
thoughts in the interest of the 
ascent, and that last five hundred 
feet was the most enjoyable part 
of the climb. 

Great slabs rose tier on tier 
above us, and in several places I 
mounted on to my brother's 
shoulders to gain hand-holds, 
which were otherwise out of reach. 
My companions professed to scorn 
such artificial aids, but they event- 
A GIANT BASTION OF THE MOSELEY PLATTJE ually found this better than 
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MORNING BREAKING UPON THE MATTERHORN, AS SEEN FROM THE RIFFEL ALP 


dangling on the rope in such ‘a sensa- 
tional situation. An exciting scramble up 
a steep buttress revealed a short slope 
of soft snow leading to the summit, and 
with a boisterous shout of delight we fairly 
galloped up the last portion and were soon 
gazing far away across to the Italian Alps. 

How changed from my former visit! 
On that occasion a howling gale swept up 
the tremendous northern precipice, whirl- 
ing great pieces of flaky ice and snow away 
over the summit, and threatening every 
moment to treat us to a like fate. We 
could scarcely see a yard ahead of us 
through the snow-laden mist, in fact our 
faces and bodies were caked in ice, and an 
idea of the temperature will be gained 
when I say that the wine in our gourd was 
frozen into a solid mass. All I recollect of 
the summit was a thin feathery ridge of 
ice overhanging a snowy abyss; but now 
the actual top was a ridge of warm sun- 
baked rock. Ina perfect calm we amateurs 
sat astride this ridge and decorated the 
summit with thin grey clouds of tobacco- 
smoke, whilst Fillesch and his brother 
retreated to a shady rock and fell fast 
asleep. We were here 14,705 feet above 
sea-level, and the view was magnificent in 
every direction. 

Ten thousand feet below lay the smiling 
chalet-clad pasturesof Zermatt, justcatching 
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the slanting rays of the early morning sun ; 
and even at this great height the shrill 
whistle of the locomotive floated up faintly 
through the stillness. Away in the track 
of the rising sun lay Monte Rosa and her 
satellites crouching like white mammoth 
monsters above their glistening fields of ice 
and snow. The eye was led along the 
steep aréte of the Breithorn and down again 
to the glacier of the Furggjoch, where some 
tiny black specks moved slowly across the 
white world, these being the only visible 
signs of human life. To the south and 
west a veritable sea of mountains rolled 
onwards to the horizon, where at a distance 
of over eighty miles Mont Blanc and its 
pointed Aiguilles pierced the greyness. 
Almost as far away in the north rising 
above the serrated ridges of the Gabelhorn 
and the Weisshorn rose the snowy peaks 
of the Oberland, with the Jungfrau and the 
Finsteraarhorn dominating the group. 

We had just finished taking the summit 
photographs which adorn this article, when 
a sudden weather change occurred for which 
the Matterhorn is famous. A damp chill 
breeze blew up from the south, and dense 
white clouds rolled up like a huge curtain. 
We shivered as the sun disappeared and 
hastened to wake our porters. They 
rubbed their eyes and looked surprised at 
the change. As a matter of mountain 
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habit we all turned to the riicksack con- 
taining the last of our lunch, and after 
fortifying the “inner man” we carefully 
took our bearings and followed the down- 
ward footsteps of the Italian party of the 
previous day. These led us quickly down 
to the rocks, which were festooned with 
fixed ropes, and we slid down these in such 
style as a well-trained monkey might easily 
envy. ° 

Below the Shoulder the mist grew thicker 
and thicker, but by good fortune, we were 
able to strike the proper route down the 
rocks of the Moseley Plattje. Only one 
place gave us much trouble, and here my 
brother, who was leading and carefully 
picking out the way, got stranded on an 
ice slope treacherously covered with loose 
soft snow. The startling swish of this as 
it slid off its icy bed warned us of the 
danger to the whole party ; but a timely pull 


from the rope rescued my brother from his 
dilemma. The dislodged mass of snow in 
ever augmenting quantities went crashing 
over the crags, and the avalanche thus 
formed, almost made the whole face of our 
mountain shake as it thundered down to 
the glacier. We had to cut steps with an 
ice-axe across this dangerous place and 
eventually gained an easy rock-ridge lead- 
ing to our previous route near the Old 
Cabane. 

In two hours we arrived safely at the 
new hut and joined some friends who had 
come up from Zermatt to meet us. A 
warm southerly gale arose as we strolled 
down to Zermatt in the evening, and for 
two days the great peaks were hidden in 
whirling storm-clouds. 

We bade good-bye to our mountain 
friends, and finished our holiday on the 
sunny shores of Lake Leman. 





ANOTHER PICTURE OF EXTRAORDINARY INTEREST 


A sea of mountains as photographed from the top of the Matterhorn, 


Mont Blanc may be seen on the 


upper left-hand corner over eighty miles away. 
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WESLEY CONFRONTING AN ANGRY MOB AT BOLTON 


‘We perceived the lions at Rochdale were lambs in comparison-of those at Bolton. Such rage and bitterness I scarce 
ever saw before, in any creatures that bore the form of men. They followed us in full cry to the house where we went. . . . 
After some time the waves did not roar so loud. ... Believing the time was now come, I walked down into the thickest of 
them, Thev had now filled all the rooms below. I called fora chair. The winds were hushed, afd all was calm and still. My 
heart was fillei with love, and my eyes with tears, and my mouth with arguments. They were amazed, they were ashamed, 
thev were melted down, they devoured every word. What a turn was this!’ O how did God change the counsel of the old 
Ahithophel into foolishness ; and bring all the drunkards, swearers, Sabbath-breakers, and mere sinners in the place, to hear 
of His plenteous redemption !”—Wesley’s Journal. 
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| JOHN WESLEY, EVANGELIST 





CHAPTER VIII (continued). 
Wesley’s Doctrine of Christian Perfection 


T is not our purpose to trace Wesley’s 
steps through the long years, and to 
keep pace with him in his rapid pass- 

age from town to town and from village to 
village, along the 250,000 miles that careful 
estimates give as the extent of his travelling 
over these islands, in the one great service 
of calling upon a slumbering people to 
awake and arise, that Christ might give 
them light. So minute a record is im- 
possible to our space, though the materials 
are at hand. To some degree this has been 
done up to this point, in order to give an 
idea of the multiplicity and variety of his 
occupations, and of his ceaseless devotion 
to the great work he had in hand. Subse- 
quent statements must be more general, 
noting only the more striking incidents, 
and whatever may specially indicate the 
development of what Wesley was accus- 
tomed to call “the Work of God,” for how 
interesting soever the individual incidents 
may be, it would weary us to peruse 
the account of them. What was it, then, 
patiently to accomplish them! 

We return to our history, and pre- 
sent some further illustrations of his 
work. 

On May 1, 1741, Wesley writes: “‘In the 
evening I went to a little love-feast which 
Peter Béhler made for those ten who joined 
together on this day three years, ‘to con- 
fess our faults one to another.’ Seven of 
us were present; one being sick, and two 
unwilling to come. Surely the time will 
return, when there shall be again 


‘Union of mind, as in us all one soul !’” 


So that, notwithstanding he is compelled 
to be separate from them, he sighs for 
union. 

On the following day he had a conversa- 
tion of several hours with Peter Béhler and 
Spangenberg. The subject of conversa- 


tion was, A New Creature; Spangenberg’s 
account of which was thus given :—‘ The 
moment we are justified, a new creature is 
put into us. 
new man. 
“ But, notwithstanding, the old creature, 


This is otherwise termed, the 
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or the old man, remains in us till the day 
of our death. 

“ And in this old man there remains an 
old heart, corrupt and abominable. For 
inward corruption remains in the soul as 
long as the soul remains in the body. 

“ But the heart which is in the new man 
is clean. And the new man is stronger 
than the old; so that though corruption 
continually strives, yet while we look to 
Christ it cannot prevail.” 

But Wesley did not believe in the neces- 
sary abiding of this corruption till death. 
He taught his people earnestly to seek 
its entire destruction. This the Fetter 
Lane people called his doctrine of sinless 
perfection—a term which he persistently 
disowned. He preached a “ Christian per- 
fection,”’ justifying the use of the term, 
not only from Scripture, but also from 
the Collect in the Communion Service— 
“Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by 
the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit, that 
we may perfectly love Thee, and worthily 
magnify Thy Holy Name.” The elevation 
of the ideal of the Christian life was one 
of the great services rendered by Wesley 
to the Church. 


Caring for the Poor 


One of the prominent events of the year 
1739 was the preaching and publication of 
the sermon on Free Grace, to which was 
appended a hymn of thirty-six stanzas, on 
Universal Redemption, by Charles Wesley. 
It is a remarkable discourse—one of 
Wesley’s ablest—a thoughtful and vigor- 
ous treatment of the subject. 

Although at this period of his life Wesley 
suffered much pain and weakness, he did 
not abate his labour: To his spirit, at 
once charitable and methodical, a fresh 
outlet for energy now appeared. Many 
of the Society lacking food and clothing, 
and being without employment, while 
others were sick and ready to perish, 
and he being unable alone to meet their 
necessities, he called on the United Society 
to bring what clothes they could spare, and 
to give weekly contributions of a penny or 
more, as they could afford, for the relief 
of the poor. He then arranged to employ 
the needy women in knitting, giving the 
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common price for their work, and adding to 
itas they required. Over these he appointed 
twelve inspectors, whose duty embraced 
the visitation and relief every other day of 
all the sick in their several districts, and 
the provision of such things as were need- 
ful for them. They met together once a 
week to give an account of their work, and 
to consult what further could be done. 

At the pressing instance of his brother he 
repaired on May 18th to Bristol. As he en- 
tered the room at the close of his brother’s 
sermon, some wept aloud, some clapped 
their hands, some shouted, and the rest 
sang praise, with whom all presently joined. 

Here he spent a week, during which he 
found abundant employment in examining 
the new members of the Society, visiting 
the sick—not one of whom he found either 
fearing or repining—preaching, and ad- 
justing the pecuniary affairs of the Society 
and of the school at Kingswood. He then 
set out early to return to London. On the 
following day he rejoiced with a little 
Society at Windsor, and in the evening 
preached at the Foundery. Finding his 
friend Mr. Piers, of Bexley, ‘“‘ much shaken 
by the ‘still’ brethren,” he spoke plainly 
to him; the snare was broken, and he left 
him rejoicing in hope and praising God for 
the consolation. Little wonder that many 
of the simple-minded and ignorant of the 


The ‘‘ Still’’ Delusion 


people embraced the “still” delusion, 
when even clergymen were the victims of 
it. He exhorted a crowded congregation 
not to receive the grace of God in vain, 
and enforced the same on the Society, 
which now numbered about 900 persons. 
The gradual extension of his work now 
begins by his taking a week’s tour into the 
country, at the earnest persuasion of Lady 
Huntingdon. During the two days of his 
outward journey into Leicestershire, he 
made an experiment which he had been 
often and earnestly pressed to do, viz. 
“speaking to none concerning the things 
of God, unless his heart was free to it,” 
with the result that he spoke to none at all 
for fourscore miles together; that he had 
no cross either to bear or to take up; and 
commonly in an hour or two fell fast asleep; 
that he had much respect shown to him as 
a civil, good-natured gentleman; and he 
adds, ‘“‘O how pleasing is all this to flesh 
and blood! Need ye compass sea and land 
to make proselytes to this?” 
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Wesley passed on to Markfield, where 
there had been a great awakening, but a 
“ still” preacher had been there, and three 
parts in four were as fast asleep as ever. 
He passed on to Ogbrook, where the “ still” 
teacher was instructing the people, if they 
would believe, to be still; not to pretend 
to do good (which they could not till they 
believed); and to leave off what they. 
called the means of grace, such as prayer 
and running to Church and Sacrament. 
Being offered the use of the church by 
his friend Mr. Caspar Graves, Wesley 
explained the true gospel stillness, and on 
the following morning preached to a large 
congregation. 


Preaching with a Heavy Heart 


Wesley then rode on to Nottingham, 
where a Society had been formed, but he 
found it withered ; the room half-full that 
formerly was crowded within and without ; 
none used any prayer, nor knelt when 
prayer was offered; and the hymn-book 
[one of those published by the Wesleys, 
and which had been sent for use in the 
congregation] and the Bible had vanished, 
“supplanted by the Moravian hymns and 
the Count’s Sermons.” He expounded, 
but “with a heavy heart.” 

After the early morning service he set 
out for Melbourne, where, the house being 
too small for the company, he stood under 
a large tree and preached; and again at 
Hemmington, where the people stood about 
the door and windows. The following day 
being Sunday, he rode into Nottingham, and 
at eight o’clock preached in the market- 
place to ‘an immense multitude of people,” 
returning to Markfield in the afternoon, 
where the crowded church was so hot that 
he had difficulty in reading the service. 
Finding “abundance of people ” could not 
get in, he went out to them and preached ; 
and again in the evening in the church. 


A Scathing Criticism of Luther! 


On his way to London Wesley “ read 
over on the road that celebrated book” 
Martin Luther’s Comment on the Epistle to 
the Galatians, when he confessed himself 
utterly ashamed that he had so esteemed 
this book merely because he had heard it 
commended by others, or had only read 
excellent extracts from it. Now he de- 
clared that the author “‘ makes nothing out, 
clears not up one considerable difficulty, 
is shallow on many passages, muddy and 




















confused on almost all; that he is 
deeply tinctured with Mysticism 
throughout, and hence often and 
dangerously wrong.” He appre- 
hends the real spring of the grand 
error of the Moravians, as then 
taught, was following Luther for 
better for worse. Coming to 
London, in the evening of the 
next day he preached on Gal. v. 6, 
and, quoting Luther’s Comment, 
openly warned the congregation 
against the Treatise, and publicly 
withdrew whatever recommenda- 
tion he had ignorantly given of it. 
Some portions of Luther’s Com- 
ment had, however, unquestion- 
ably been very helpful at an earlier 
period, especially to Charles 
Wesley, on the subjects of faith 
and justification. 

The next day he rode to Oxford 
and found there remained among 
the poor only two of the twenty- 
five or thirty weekly communi- 
cants. Not one attended the 
daily prayers of the church, and 
the once united company was 
torn asunder and scattered. Here 
he remained a week, during which 
time he consulted Mr. Gambold 
concerning the subject of his 
University sermon. Mr. Gambold 
told him it was of no moment, 
for, said he, “all are so prejudiced 
they will mind nothing you say.” 
Some days after -he again met 
Mr. Gambold, who honestly told 
him that he was ashamed of his 
company, and therefore must be 
excused from going with him to the 
Society. 

Returning to London, he preached in 
Short’s Gardens, and on the following Sun- 
day at Charles’ Square, when the rabble 
brought an ox, which they strove, but vainly, 
to drive amongst the people ; for the beast 
wheeled round and round, one way and the 
other, and at length broke through the 
midst and made clear away. Being soon 
after in Bristol, he went over to Abingdon 
at the earnest request of some that were 
there ; but records “so stupid, senseless a 
people, both in a spiritual and natural 
sense, I scarce ever saw before. Yet God 


is able of these stones to raise up children 
to Abraham.” 


On the 25th of July he preached before 
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WESLEY PREACHING AT THE AGE OF 63 


Photo vrom Hone's picture. 


the University to a numerous congregation, 
on The Almost Christian, and set out in 
the afternoon to preach the following day 
at the Foundery. He was engaged every 
hour in preaching, visiting the sick, or the 
members of tne Society, and expounding. 
The latter does not appear to have been a 
hurried exercise, for, in one case, when the 
ninth chapter of Romans came in turn, he 
continued “ an hour longer than usual, and 
was persuaded that most, if not all who 
were present, saw that this chapter has no 
more to do with irrespective predestination 
than the ninth of Genesis.” He also began 
a course of addresses on the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

On the 3rd of September he held a pro- 
longed conversation with Zinzendorf, in 
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John Wesley, Evangelist 


Latin, which he records in his Journal, 
appending a letter to the Moravian Church 
written a short time before. In these he 
declared, he says, in the plainest manner 
he could, the real controversy between him- 
self and the Moravians, an unpleasing task 
which he had delayed as long as he could 
with a clear conscience. 

At the desire of Mr. Deleznot, a French 
clergyman, for whom he had already 
preached, “after having been long impor- 
tuned,” Wesley officiated in the Hermitage 
Chapel, Wapping, where he administered 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to 
about two hundred members of the Society, 
as many as the place would well contain. 
The same number attended on the follow- 
ing Sunday, and so on each Lord’s day, 
until the whole Society, numbering about 
one thousand, had attended: those who 
had the Sacrament at their own parish 
churches being advised to attend there. 


Prayer not Controversy! 


Repairing to Bristol, he met his brother, 
with Mr. Jones,! of Fonmon Castle, who 
‘was now convinced of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. At Kingswood the house was filled 
from end to end, and they continued 
ministering the Word of God, and in prayer 
and praise, until the morning. He paid 
two brief visits to Wales, preaching where- 
ever he went. On his meeting with Howel 
Harris, Humphreys, and Seward—all now 
distinctively of the Calvinistic party—they 
“fell upon their favourite subject.” Wesley 
begged for prayer instead of controversy, 
and Harris gave up some points and strove 
earnestly to secure peace. 


1 Mr. Jones, of Fonmon Castle, Glamorganshire, 
was very hostile to the truth. One day, when 
Howel Harris was preaching near his residence, he 
appeared on horseback ridin with some speed, 
and having a drawn sword in his hand, intending 
to strike the preacher with it. He was evidently 
in a great rage. On seeing him, Harris desired 
the people to make way for him. It happened 
that a considerable quantity of mud lay unseen in 
the way, in which the horse stuck so fast that it 
was impossible for the rider to proceed. Thinking 
it the more prudent course, he remained until the 
sermon was concluded. He was so deeply im- 
pressed by what he heard that he became a changed 
man, and showed much kindness to Harris, and 
opened a room near the castle for him and his 
friends to preach in. A close friendship sprang up 
between him and the Wesleys. He died in the 
course of the following year, on which event 
Charles Wesley wrote and published an elegy of 
five hundred and seventy-two lines. 


An Accident on the Road 

Arriving at Bristol, he found sickness 
very rife, and was fully engaged in visiting 
the sufferers. As he was riding to Kings- 
wood his horse fell, and attempting to rise 
fell again upon his rider. Wesley was 
helped into a house, where, ever keeping 
his one business before him, he found three 
persons who “did run well, but Satan had 
hindered them.” Before he left theyresolved 
to set out again. He reached Kingswood 
in the afternoon, and preached, and return- 
ing to Bristol preached again; then spoke 
at a meeting of the Society, and afterwards 
attended a love-feast. 

In November Wesley was seized with an 
attack of illness, which continued a month. 

Not being suffered to go to church as 
yet, he communicated at home. He was 
advised to remain indoors some time longer, 
but, not apprehending it necessary, he went 
to the New Room and expounded for half- 
an-hour. He preached every day during 
the following week without inconvenience ; 
then, thinking he might go a little further, 
he preached on one day both at Kingswood 
and at Bristol, and afterwards spent an 
hour with the Society, and about two hours 
at the love-feast. His body, however, could 
not keep pace with his mind, and the next 
day he had another attack of fever; but it 
did not last long, and he gradually recovered, 
and again entered fully upon his labours. 

He now felt obliged to exercise discipline 
upon more than thirty of the little company 
at Bristol, whom he found to be not adorn- 
ing the Gospel. He returned to London in 
time to preach on Christmas Eve, and after- 
wards meet the Society. 


A Loud and Bitter Cry 


On the last day of the year he was again 
attacked by the fever; but he attended a 
funeral, as he had promised to do, and 
“could not refrain from exhorting the al- 
most innumerable multitude ”’ that gathered 
round the grave. He afterwards preached, 
and met the Society, when “many cried with 
a loud and bitter cry.” About ten o’clock 
he left them and retired to rest. 

Many particulars of Wesley’s labours 
have now been given, but it is impossible 
with similar fulness of detail to continue 
to chronicle all. Sufficient has been done 
to show how every hour, literally every 
moment from four o’clock in the morning, 
was bought up for devotion to his work. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Garden Butterfly 


BY FRANK STEVENS 


Illustrated by Frank Percy Smith 





N my random thoughts I have often 
compared the butterfly with the gor- 
geous flowers amid which it loves to 

roam. They have much in common, and 
[ ask myself whether the butterfly is the 
Insect of the Flowers, or the Flower of the 
Insects? Verily, he is both. He is cer- 
tainly the Insect of the Flowers, for though 
he be born on a 
nettle, and _ fed 
upon its inhospit- 
able leaves, when 
he bursts from his 
chrysalis shell he 
makes good speed 
to the brightest 
and most joyous 
flower, there to 
feast. Look at the 
garden where you 
will, the butterfly 
is near the flowers, 
seeking to eclipse 
them in the splen- 
dour of his velvet 
coat. 

Truly, too, he 
is the Flower of 
the Insects. The 
simile is a very 
apt one. We know 
the life-history of 
the flower: the 
seed, the growing 
and developing 
plant culminating 
in the bud, which 
bursts and reveals 
the gorgeous blos- 
som, lasting just 
long enough to ful- 
fil its office of pro- 
viding seed for a 
future race of simi- 
lar plants. 

How does it dif- 
fer from the but- 
terfly? The egg of 
the latter—which 
corresponds to the 








OUR FRIEND HELIANTHUS 
IS BOWING HIS GOLDEN 
HEAD IN WELCOME 
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seed—is laid; it hatches into a con- 
tinuously growing, constantly devouring 
caterpillar, which culminates in a chrysalis. 
Is not this on all fours with a plant’s his- 
tory? Finally, the pupa bursts as did the 
bud, and the gorgeous, short-lived beauty 
comes forth to lay the foundation of a 
future family, and die. Cold scientists 
may scoff at this reasoning; doubtless they 
are right. 

Moreover, even in their habits the 
flower and the butterfly approach one an- 
other. The sun is glowing, hot and bril- 
liant, immersing all Nature in a health- 
giving bath that sets going a hundred un- 
suspected chemical processes, all tending 
to the good of creation at large. The 
heavy-headed flowers turn lovingly towards 
it, and throw open their trumpet-shaped 
bells to catch light and warmth. Friend 
Helianthus in the hedge yonder is bowing 
his golden head in welcome, turning his 
merry face to his name-giver, ready to 
stare him out of countenance till he sinks 
blushing to rest behind the garden wall. 

Our friend butterfly—I particularise 
none, for all are alike—rests upon the vel- 
vet couch of a flower petal. He slowly, 
gently expands his gorgeous wings, and, 
like a flower, bathes them in the sunlight. 
Watch him when a passing cloud obscures 
the orb of day. Quick as thought his glossy 
glories are folded tight, and we only catch 
the black silk foundation of his finery. 
The flowers, too, have closed. Like him, 
they crave light and warmth, and thus I 
am content in my conceit—flowers and 
butterflies are much alike in habit. I cling 
to my fancy, although stern science cries 
** No!”’ and would have me read ponderous 
tomes and text books. 

Then, to carry my figure still further, I 
can force my Insect Flowers to burst their 
chrysalis buds just as the gardener does 
his precious blooms, destined to adorn my 
vases. He has his glass house, wherein 
early geraniums put forth their rich red 
blossoms, where tulips and snowdrops 
poke out of the ground while yet the frost 


- holds all the world without in its icy grip. 
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The Garden Butterfly 


But one corner of the greenhouse is sacred 
to my insect flowers, and there, beneath 
the glass, have I forced many a gorgeous 
Peacock or bright Red Admiral before the 
east winds finish their blustering in the 
elms, before the birds come to seek their 
accustomed resting-places, and the out-of- 
door snowdrops have only begun to think 
of putting on their virgin white bells. The 
same power which enticed the tulips from 
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THE BUTTERFLY, 
COAT, SEEKS TO ECLIPSE THE FLOWERS 


their bulbs lured my butterflies from their 
chrysalis condition. 

But just as forced flowers never possess 
the full, true glory which is of Nature’s 
own fashioning, so my poor early hatchings 
in the greenhouse are but exotic weaklings 
compared with the sturdy progeny of full 
summer. Consider the Red Admiral (Va- 
nessa atalanta), and his cousin of the 
Tortoiseshell tribe, in their thousandfold 
colouring. Was ever such raiment con- 
ceived within the brain of man? Of a 
truth, Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. 

There the Admiral sits, lightly resting his 
six slender legs upon the white satin petals 
of the lily—a delicate couch for so radiant 
a being—clad in velvet, black and white, 
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WITH THE SPLENDOUR OF HIS VELVET 





and decked with the softest, most beautiful 


of fur. His feast is before him, served in 
the golden plate of lily pollen, and he is a 
picture of beautiful and glorious content- 
ment as he unrolls the long flexible tube 
(which serves as tongue) through which 
he can sip the delights of honey. 

But he is not alone, for othe: butter- 
flies are on the wing, fluttering their 
glories in the sunlight, and _ intent 
upon thorough enjoyment while yet 
it may be had. A Cabbage White 
(Pontia brassicae) comes rustling 
down, and perching on the self-same 
flower, disturbs the reverie of the 
Admiral. It is commonly reported 
—with what truth I know not—that 
admirals are short-tempered folk, 
given to resent a slight upon their 
native dignity. Vanessa atalanta be- 
lies not his name, for he is passing 
wroth that so unworthy a person as 
a common Cabbage White should 
dare to feed at the same table with 
one of his degree. 

Thereupon ensues a most unseemly 
scuffle. The two insects, forgetful 
of their beauty, and of the adage 
“handsome is that handsome does,” 
begin to push and shove—pardon the 
vulgarism—in a most undignified 
manner. Nay, more, rising from the 
lily, they continue their feeble fight 
in the air, hurling themselves one 
against the other, still rising higher 
and higher. Let them go, and amic- 
ably adjust their dispute; I cannot 
strain my eyes by looking heaven- 
wards towards the sun; it is far too 
hot. 

These same Cabbage Whites are great 
fighters in their ineffectual way. You may 
see them any day engaged in pushing 
matches with others of their kind. What 
prompts them I cannot say ; perhaps a pug- 
nacious spirit, perhaps mere fun, sheer 
lightness of heart, the feeling which ani- 
mates a parcel of school-boys, tasting the 
joys of freedom after long confinement as 
they run riotously out of their class-room. 
If human beings have this feeling, why not 
butterflies? Have they not spent many 
weary months confined within the hard 
dry walls of their pupa cases? 

The Small Copper (Lycena phelcas) is 
every whit as bad. You may see him in 
September engaging his fellows—six or 
seven at once—to the great detriment of 














his velvet wings. Often enough these en- 
counters have a tragic conclusion, for the 
combatants make a fair mark for any pass- 
ing bird, with results which are certainly 
satisfactory to our bird friends. 

To return once more to my thoughts 
regarding flowers and their living counter- 
parts among insects. 

Flowers, we know, are refreshed by a 
good supply of water—they are ofttimes 
greedy drinkers. The same may be said of 
the butterfly family, or at least the male 
members thereof. I have often seen them 
congregated about a little trough of water 
which stands beneath the pump in the 
stables, drinking together with great com- 
placency. Why the males should be 
blessed with such an absorbing thirst I do 
not know, unless it is begotten of their 
aérial encounters, in which the ladies take 
little part. 

This thought opens up another curious 
question—the seeming quietude of the 
female as compared with the activity of her 
husband. In this respect the butterfly 
world seems to be controlled by the laws 
governing birds. As a rule, Madame But- 
terfly is a poor flier, although her wings 
are just as suited to flight as are those of 
the superior sex. The old axiom of the 
Latin grammar holds good in this case— 
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THE BUTTERFLY BATHING HIS GORGEOUS WINGS 
IN THE SUNLIGHT 





The Garden Butterfly 


“the male is 
worthier than 
the female.” 
This applies 
more particu- 
larly to moths. 
In many in- 
stances — the 
Vapourer, for 
example — the 
female is wing- 
less, and—so 
far as looks go 
—triumphantly 
uninteresting. 

Madame But- 
terfly is dis- 
tinctly a quiet 
person in her 
attire, and af- 
fects the little 
Quakerisms 
which  distin- 
guish the hen 
from her more 
gorgeous spouse. 

The Orange Tip (Pontia cardamines) is 
a brave ruffler of indescribable beauty, with 
white wings tipped with glowing orange. 
Not so his mate, who, suppressing the rich 
colouring of her lord, is content to wear a 
vesture of pure white. 

Then, again, there is the Argus Blue 
(Polyommatus argus), a vivid electric blue 
flutterer, the underside dotted with tiny 
opalescent eyes, whom you may see any 
day among the hedgerows, gleaming with 
metallic lustre in the sunlight. His wife 
is of a purplish-brown habit, very quiet, 
and infinitely less attractive. 

The reason is doubtless a good one: the 
female is the more important in Nature’s 
scheme. She is to be the mother of a 
myriad eggs, and must be protected until 
she has accomplished her mission of mater- 
nity. Therefore she is content to forego 
the magnificence of the “more worthy” 
sex, that the safety of her progeny may 
be assured. 

Look at a_ butterfly’s 
rubbed, its glory is departed. 





HAVE NOT THE BUTTERFLIES 
SPENT MANY WEARY 
MONTHS WITHIN THE HARD, 
DRY WALLS OF THEIR PUPA 
CASES ? 


wing. Once 
With the 


slightest touch its beauty, delicate as the 
bloom upon a grape, crumbles to dust, 
leaving a naked, transparent, filmy wing. 
Why is this? 

Place a butterfly’s wing beneath the 
searching eye of the microscope, and ex- 
amine well its structure. 


It is no longer 
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The Garden Butterfly 


can boast of such delicacy as do the 
wings of these Flower Insects. 
The sun has gone be- 
hind a cloud, the warmth 
has given place to a 
chilly cold, the 
flowers are shut- 
ting, and the 
butterflies have 
gone. No, not 
gone; they, 
too, have 


dust which adorns the wings of 
these wonderful insects, 
a coat of mail, a network 
of coloured scales which 
overlap like _ tiles 
upon a roof, and in- 
terspersed among 
them are tiny 
tufts of hair. 

How small, 
how infinite, 
how wonder- 


ful this is! closed and 
almost _be- hidden away 
yond _ the their _ glori- 
—- of or- ous — 
inary man Strike the 
to conceive. ivy on the 


wall. Some- 
thing tumbles 
headlong down 
— it is a dead leaf 
only. Not at all. 
It is alive; it moves; 
the angular, scalloped 
edges of this withered 

The downy wings of that leaf unfold, and the impostor, 
feeder of human ited the Silk- a small Tortoiseshell, stands re- 
worm Moth, ee vealed: He 


whose spin- BUTTERFLY’S WING UNDER THE MICROSCOPE lazily makes 


nings clothe It is no longer dust which adorns the wings of these wonderful insects, but a his , way to 
the highest coat of mail, a network of coloured scales, which overlap like tiles upon a roof. the lvy once 
in the land | The Silkworm Moth is covered with no less than 400,000 of these scales. | more the 
’ ’ 
are covered wings close, 
with no less than four hundred thousand and he again becomes a dead leaf, 
scales of white, a mighty number on so_ until the sun shall presently wake him 
small an insect. A finger touch will dis- to the gorgeous glowing life of a But- 
place several thousands of them. No petal _ terfly. 


Calculations 
have been 
made as to the 
number of these 
tiny, surpassingly- 
beautiful colour 
flakes, but they seem 
mere cold expressions. 
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A ‘‘JOSTLING’’ MATCH BETWEEN TWO BUTTERFLIES 
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A CHARMING HOLIDAY STORY 








T was on a summer Sunday morning 
I that the story began. 

The solitary bell of the kirk on the 
wooded knoll overlooking Loch Riach was 
ringing thin and clear across lake and 
meadow for morning prayer, and Ian 
Macpherson hurried up the steep footpath 
that, between Scotch firs, wound upwards 
to the kirk from the flat grass land about 
the water. 

A group of strangers stood at the kirk- 
yard gate—a young fellow of two or three- 
and-twenty, a lady who looked about the 
same age, tall and very fair, and a lad in 
an Eton jacket with a top hat and broad 
white collar. No doubt they belonged to 
the English family who had been expected 
at the villa near the railway station and 
the store—the only villa within half-a- 
dozen miles. 

Macpherson, with the courtesy that is 
natural to even the shyest Highlander, 
lifted his hat to them as a matter of course, 
and would have passed on, but the young 
man stepped forward and, saying they were 
going into the church, asked whether it 
mattered where they sat. 

“QOh,no! There’s only too much room,” 
said Macpherson, when he understood what 
they wanted, which was not all at once, 
for the Gaelic was his native tongue, and 
his ears were utterly unfamiliar with Eng- 
lish as spoken by English people. He led 
the way through long, rank grass and 
nettles, across sunken graves and flat 
tombstones, where the inscriptions were 
worn away more, surely, by wild winter 
storms than by church-going feet, for there 
was no trace of any path from the gate to 
the door. 

“Rummiest hole ’t ever I saw, Lily,” 
poor Macpherson heard the boy say in an 
undertone, as he ushered the strangers into 
the quaint place of worship. Macpherson 
opened a pew for them, and they took their 
places while he walked, just as he was, up 
the pulpit stair, hung his hat on a nail 
above him, and knelt down. There were 


two women in one of the galleries, and not 





_ 


more than half-a-dozen people in the pews 
below—a farmer’s daughter in very gay 
attire, two or three labouring men in ill- 
fitting suits of Sunday black, a keeper in 


his master’s former shooting-coat and 
knickerbockers, and a couple of shepherds 
in kilt and plaid. 

The bell ceased, and the bell-ringer, 
sexton, precentor, beadle—all in one— 
having made the rope fast where it hung 
on the gable outside, came in and took his 
place at the desk under the pulpit, and the 
psalm was given out— 


**T to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid ; 

My safety cometh from the Lord, 
Who heaven and earth hath made.” 


But the only person who attempted to sing 
was the factotum at the clerk’s desk, and 
he rendered the entire psalm alone from 
beginning to end, in slow, loud, wavering, 
twangy tones that took small account of 
a semi-tone higher or lower, and left the 
tune, when he had finished, still a matter 
of conjecture to the uninitiated. 

As the service proceeded a few more 
people came in, dropped into pews here 
and there, and stared at the unwonted 
sight of a lovely English face and fresh 
London millinery. But when Macpherson 
rose, and gave out his text, “ What shall it 
profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ?’—reading it 
twice or thrice in his curious foreign accent 
—every eye was fixed upon his face, and 
each man placed his arms on the table or 
shelf in front of him and bent forward to 
listen. 

It was a thin, plain face, with a low, 
broad brow, high cheekbones and irregular 
features, that showed against the dull 
light-blue of the old pulpit; but the dark 
eyes lit up with intense eagerness as he 
leaned forward to preach in his fashion the 
old, oft-repeated lesson, and every line of 
the slight, wiry figure was instinct with 
energy and life. His sermon was short, 
and his language strong and simple—so 
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What shall Buy Love? 


simple that to at least one listener it had 
the force almost of a new revelation, The 
hearers could not know what that simpli- 
city cost him, though some of them might 
have remembered a time when they could 
not understand him ; there was nothing to 
tell how each plain, homely phrase came 
out victorious over eloquent words and 
symbolic imagery and high intellectual 
reasonings that were always thronging 
there within him; nothing to reveal how 
hard he was trying to live in them and out 
of himself, that he might realise their 
need, and feel how the message he so 
burned to deliver might best wake echoes 
in those poor dull hearts that were so slow 
to respond. 

The fair English lady, looking up at that 
young earnest face, and then beyond it, 
where through the window she could see 
red fir boughs stirring against the summer 
sky, wondered at the courage that could 
face this mere handful of listeners and feel 
as enthusiastic and speak with as much 
energy as though thousands hung upon his 
words. To other than Gaelic ears that 
voice, too, had a special charm? with its 
undertone of pathos, its plaintive echo of 
“old, unhappy, far-off things.” 

At the evening service the young English- 
man was there alone, and on his home- 
ward way Macpherson wondered whether 
he ought to call at the villa. For the next 
day or two, however, he knew he would 
have no time, for there was fever at the 
little farm on the lower boundary of the 
parish and in the poor cottages belonging 
to it, and as often as other work would 
allow Macpherson was there comforting, 
nursing, helping, and always bringing with 
him some welcome trifle that the sufferers 
could not afford: a few eggs, a lemon or 
two, a little tea, two or three bottles of 
seltzer-water—anything his kind heart 
could suggest and his ready hand procure. 
Visits like these sometimes occupied his 
whole afternoon, so that he did not come 
home till the shadows of the hills darkened 
all the valley. 

The sun had disappeared behind the 
rugged granite steeps to westward, though 
the eastern summits could see it still, and 
glowed rose-red against the evening sky 
when Macpherson reached the Manse after 
Monday’s work. The door stood wide; the 
minister hung up his hat in the passage, 
turned to the door on the left with a smile of 
content on his face, and went into his study. 
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There, a good deal to his astonishment, 
stood the young Englishman of yesterday, 
holding out a cordial hand and introduc- 
ing himself with an apology as Robert 
Irving. 

“ T have been making your acquaintance 
through the names of your books,” said he, 
with a smile. “The maid told me, as far 
as I could make out what she said, that you 
would be home soon, so I took the liberty 
of waiting here.” 

Macpherson assured him that he was 
very welcome, and fetched in another chair 
out of the adjacent kitchen to add force to 
his words. 

Then young Irving came straight to the 
point. His brother, he said, was bent on 
getting some fishing, and they thought that 
probably Mr. Macpherson, if he could not 
help them himself, might at any rate be 
able to direct them to some one who could. 

“And I was glad of so plausible an 
excuse for getting to know you,” added the 
young fellow, with a frank smile. ‘“I—I 
am preparing for holy orders, and”—he 
hesitated—“ well, I don’t know—but I 
should very much like to have some talks 
with you!” 

Macpherson’s face lit up with pleasure 
at this. 

“T am afraid I shall disappoint you if 
you expect to learn anything from me,” 
he said, and his quaint accent struck the 
young Englishman afresh. Nevertheless, 
the two talked there for an hour before it 
even occurred to them that time was pass- 
ing, and Irving jumped up and declared 
he ought to have been at home before now. 

“And the fishing?” suggested Mac- 
pherson. 

The fishing had been quite forgotten, but 
it was very soon settled, and Macpherson 
after some debate promised to meet the 
two brothers on the following Thursday. 
Macpherson accompanied his good-bye to 
his new acquaintance with a warm grasp 
of the hand. 

When Macpherson arrived at the villa at 
the appointed hour he found Tom waiting 
at the gate. 

“ Mother wants you to come in and see 
her,” said the boy, shaking hands, and 
Macpherson followed him into the house 
to the drawing-room, where Mrs. Irving 
—a pretty, faded, delicate-looking woman 
—lay on the sofa beside the open window. 
She turned her head languidly towards 
him, and held out a slim white hand. 












« Ah, Mr. Macpherson, it is so good of 
you to devote yourself to my boy,” she said, 


conventionally. “I am sure he is very 
grateful; are you not, Tom?” 

Tom murmured something about “awfully 
jolly,” and suggested that they should start 
at once. 

Mrs. Irving, however, first asked many 
questions, as to the distance, the river, and 
the possibility of danger to her son, who 
was evidently the spoiled pet of the 
family. 

Macpherson assured her that she need 
not be alarmed, and promised at all events 
to do his best to take care of Tom; and 
then, instead of Robert, whom he was 
expecting, Lily came in equipped for a 
walk, and Mrs. Irving said, “ Ah, yes, my 
daughter, Mr. Macpherson. I’m sorry to 
say Robert is not well. He reads too hard, 
I am sure; he is not fit to go, and so 
I am sending Lily instead. I can’t let 
Tom ”’—she changed the expression of the 
thought in her heart—“‘Tom would be 
quite too much for you alone,” she said. 
“T always send one of them with him— 
not,” she added, betraying herself still more 
to Macpherson’s quick perceptions, ‘ not 
that I doubt your care; I am sure you will 
not let any harm befall him.” 

But her last words, far from being ex- 
pressive of any such assurance, sounded 
like a reiterated appeal to him to guard her 
darling. 

Macpherson said he would be very care- 
ful, and at length the three were allowed to 
depart. 

Tom lost no time in handing over all his 
encumbrances to his sister, and before 
they had walked through the wood at the 
back of the villa he was away after butter- 
flies, leaving Lily and Macpherson to carry 
the rods and tackle, the fishing-basket, and 
the lunch. It was a great relief to the 
young minister to find that the English 
girl was neither shy nor self-conscious, but 
ready to talk with the same pleasant frank- 
ness and cordiality that had so struck him 
in the elder brother. 

She watched Tom’s retreating figure with 
an indulgent smile for a minute, and then 
turned to her companion. “ May I ask you 
a great many questions, Mr. Macpherson ?”’ 
she said, with natural directness. 

“Surely,” answered he, readily; “and 
I hope I may be able to answer some of 
them.” 

“T want to tell Robert,” she explained, 
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with a smile. “After we had been to your 
little kirk on Sunday we both wanted very 
much to know you. He is to take holy 
orders, and he and I think a great. deal 
about the work to which he will be called. 
Your life, now, must be something utterly 
different from anything we have ever seen 
or imagined before.” 

“Ts it?” he said. ‘Only because such 
primitive conditions exist perhaps no longer 
in England. I suppose a time is drawing 
nearer that will sweep away what lingers 
here.” 

“Well, but ” Lily hesitated an in- 
stant. ‘‘MayI be quite frank?” she put 








‘*MAY I ASK YOU A GREAT MANY QUESTIONS?” 
SAID LILY WITH NATURAL DIRECTNESS 


in deprecatingly. ‘ How is it that you are 
in such a place ?”’ 

He did not know the drift of this ques- 
tion, and looked puzzled. 

“Why should I not be?” he asked, 
diffidently. 

The girl glanced expressively to north 
and south, down and up the lonely valley. 

“One might say, speaking roughly,” she 
said, “ that there are no people here.” 

Macpherson too looked up the valley, 
and saw, far off, the hut where a poor 
shepherd had just died, and thoughts of 
the Sunday morning he had spent by his 
bedside brought the light into his face. 

“ That would be ‘speaking roughly,’” he 
said, with a gentleness that made her feel 
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ashamed at first, and then anxious to justify 
herself. 

“But is your congregation always so 
small?” she asked. 

“ That was about the average on Sunday,” 
he answered ; and added, with a sigh, as if 
the fact were one he tried to forget, “ It zs 
small. My predecessor, I’m afraid, was 
unpopular, and latterly very old and feeble, 
and could not keep them together. A few 
have come back to me, but only a few.” 

“Then why do you stay here?” said 
Lily, impetuously. “Robert told me 
about your books, and—and the house— 
the Manse—so poor and bare. He says 
you must be far above your work. Indeed, 
we knew it from your sermon on Sunday.” 

He looked distressed. 

“ Do you think they will not have under- 
stood me?” he asked, with eager anxiety. 
“Was it difficult—obscure—beyond the 
mark?” 

“Oh, no, no!” said Lily, astonished at 
his way of looking at it; “a child must 
have understood every word. I can’t quite 
explain how it struck me and Robert too; 
it was so short and so complete, and the 
words so simple that one wondered at their 
intense force; and yet—yet——” 

He looked anxiously at her. ‘“ Don’t be 
afraid to find fault, Miss Irving,” he said, 
earnestly; “I shall be so thankful to 
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“ Fault!” she interrupted ; ‘oh, you don’t 
understand me! I never heard anything 
that went so straight from heart to heart 
as those words of yours. When we came 
out I turned to Robert, and he turned to 
me, and we both said, ‘ Well?’ and then 
Robert asked me what was the secret of 
such power, but I couldn’t tell. And he 
thought a long time as we went home, 
about what you had said, and what he 
would have said in your place, which none of 
them would have listened to or understood.” 

Lily smiled rather sadly and broke off, 
for she remembered how Robert had said 
to her at last that Macpherson “ walked 
with God,” and that that was the secret of 
his power. She could not well repeat her 
brother’s words, but she knew that they 
were true, and wanted to acknowledge to 
Macpherson the debt they both felt they 
owed him. 

“ Ah, Mr. Macpherson,” she said, earn- 
estly, “you made us both ashamed. We 
were eager to begin teaching, and we sud- 
denly found we had everything still to 
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learn. Robert says he sees now that 
nothing, absolutely nothing, can be done 
by a man who has not begun with himself.” 

Macpherson looked up with keen sym- 
pathy, divining at once a fellow-struggler, 
for this was beaten ground to him, sorely 
familiar. 

“That is true enough,” he said; “and 
yet we all begin at the outside, and are 
always returning to it again.” 

Lily sighed. 

“ Yes,” she said, “and looking downward 
from ourselves, instead of up to our ideal— 
to God. One seems to be always beginning, 
only beginning, over and over again.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Macpherson, thought- 
fully—* perhaps we need a whole life of 
beginning to show us what we are, and to 
teach us that the good that is done is all 
of God.” 

“But don’t you feel yourself thrown 
away on such a miserable little congrega- 
tion?” Lily went on, recurring to her 
first idea. ‘“ Would you not like a large 
parish—a city audience ?” 

His eyes kindled. 

“Once,” he said, “I wished for a larger 
field, and, as you say, an audience ; and I 
thought myself thrown away. I looked 
on this as a mere stepping-stone toa bigger 
church; it was quite too paltry for my 
enthusiasm; I could not make myself in- 
telligible to my few people, my sermons 
flew quite over their heads; I was dis- 
appointed and miserable. I wanted to 
bring a sacrifice, you understand, Miss 
Irving, but it was to be of my own 
choosing—such as Cain’s. And when I 
felt that God did not require it of me, I 
was angry and hurt, just, you know, as 
Cain was. And then one day a poor shep- 
herd said to me, humbly and simply, 
‘You are too clever for the like of us.’ 
That was lightning across thick darkness, 
Miss Irving. I understood, by God's 
mercy, what I had known without under- 
standing all along; it was obedience that 
He required; no sacrifice but the laying 
down of my will before His. And now,” 
he said, sadly—‘now I wish I could 
throw myself away, if it were but for one 
man.” 

“But you won't stay here always?” 
Lily suggested. 

“ Ah! I don’t know,” he answered, with 
a smile. ‘ We are soldiers; we go where 
we are sent; but I know now that it is 
good for us—for me, at least—to work in a 








field where no glory can be reaped. If 
there- were a prize within reach one might 
be in danger of looking away from the 
Master who calls us to follow only Him.” 
Lily walked on in thoughtful silence. 
Meanwhile Tom had strayed far from the 
track, plunging knee-deep through heather 
and green cranberry scrub after butterflies, 
and alarming the oyster-catchers, which 
flew whistling and circling overhead, 
“tiring the echoes with unvaried cries,” 
and grouse, which went whirring and 
clamouring away 
up among the big 
grey boulders on 
the mountain-side. 
The two sat down 
to wait for him. 
“Every sight and 
sound here has a 
personality for me,” 
Macpherson said, 
looking across the 
valley into the far 
horizon, where rank 
on rank of faint and 
fainter hills mingled 
with the clouds and 
blue sky, and 
seemed at last lost 
in them. 
Lily’s glance 
rested on his spirit- 


ual face, and 
presently she 
sighed. 
“We live in. 


London, you know,” 
she said. “It will 
be hard to go back 
to that artificial, 
crowded, stifling at- 
mosphere after 
this.” 

“Hullo!” cried Tom’s voice, some little 
way behind them; and presently he came 
up, flushed and very much out of breath, 
and flung himself down in the heather at 
their feet. “I should like to climb up and 
touch that snow,” he remarked, after only 
one minute’s prostrate inaction, resting on 
his elbows, with his chin in his hands, and 
his feet waving slowly about. “I shouldn't 
fancy your living in winter, sir,” he went 
on, looking up at Macpherson, “ but per- 
haps you just shut yourself-up with your 
— like a dormouse, till the snow clears 
off?” 
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“T can’t do that,” said Macpherson 
simply. “I have been up this valley some- 
times in snow so deep that the three miles 
took over three hours to walk, and once 
before I could come back there was such a 
blinding storm that I had to spend the 
night in that little black hut—you can just 
see it, to the right, far up the valley. It is 
not always safe to go alone, but I gener- 
ally do because I know almost every stone 
and tree.” 

Tom cross-questioned a little about these 





MACPHERSON AND TOM WERE SOON ESTABLISHED TO THEIR ENTIRE 
SATISFACTION IN MID-STREAM 


winter expeditions, and then voted for re- 
freshments ; but Lily laughed at him, and 
proposed that they should do a little more 
of the day’s work first, and then the three 
rose and set forward, Tom engrossing the 
minister’s attention with a host of far- 
fetched and extraordinary questions that 
only a school-boy can possibly propound 
and care to have answered. 

When at last they reached the river, 
after looking about and choosing a place 
for lunch, Tom condescended to relieve his 
sister of his own paraphernalia, told her 
she might “turn out the grub,” because he 
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required the basket, and coolly recom- 
mended her to mount guard over every- 
thing till they came back. 

“Are you not going to fish, Miss 
Irving?” asked Macpherson, becoming 
aware that it was proposed to leave her 
alone, and not altogether happy at the 
idea. 

“Oh, she’s only chaperon,” cried Tom, 
impatient to be off, and Lily held up a 
cloud of white knitting, which she said 
would keep her quiet as long as they liked 
to be away. Tom uttered an urgent, “Oh, 
sir—please—she is really all right.” Mac- 
pherson turned away, and then the two 
went obliquely down the bank with their 
rods, and were soon lost to sight. 

All was silence but the babbling of the 
water among the rocks, and the faint 
summer air playing in the tassels of the 
birches, and all above the glowing brown 
and purple moor the heat twinkled and 
trembled, aromatic of thyme and bog 
myrtle and juniper. 

Lily clambered down from the bank and 
found a shady nook fringed about with 
stunted birch and ferns, and there she 
resigned herself to knitting and to throng- 
ing thoughts suggested by what the young 
minister had said. 

Macpherson, meanwhile, and Tom had 
established themselves to their entire satis- 
faction on two large boulders in mid- 
stream, and abandoned themselves to the 
“sport” of waiting for the fishes. 

Tom, conscious at first of Macpherson’s 
experienced eye, contrived to be ve 
patient for half-an-hour; but then he could 
no longer help thinking that the fishes 
were obstinate, or the sport unfavourable, 
or the sun too hot and bright, or the air 
too still, or the fly—probably the fly was 
not the right kind; at any rate, a change 
of position must no longer be deferred. By 
judicious tacking from boulder to boulder, 
and then across a low shingle island, where 
stunted alder-scrub made a shelter for the 
oyster-catchers, and tufts of saxifrage and 
stonecrop grew, he arrived at a more likely 
place and tried again. 

Still it was evident that the fishes did 
not see the matter from his point of view. 
He very soon wearied of his new position 
and cast about for a better. He saw a big 
round boulder out in the very middle of 
the broadest part of the stream, and was 
seized with all a boy’s longing to be on it, 
sport or no sport. To long for a thing, 
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with Tom Irving, was as a rule to attain 
it rather sooner than later, and he at once 
began making his way out with plenty of 
pluck and very little caution, and finally 
landed with his rod, much wetter than he 
cared to notice, and tried again. 

He turned presently, when even this new 
delight was beginning to pall, to see what 
Macpherson was doing. Then he fancied 
he heard thunder, and stood motionless to 
listen. His eyes were fixed on the brown, 
laughing water, that caught the sun and 
shadow through it, and looked like broken 
gold amongst the soft brown of the bottom; 
the pebbly chatter of the shallow waterfall 
beyond was in his ears. This was the 
moment, the sight, the sound that remained 
indelibly fixed in his memory afterwards— 
the sultry stillness and the slumbrous 
babble and murmur that only made it seem 
more still. Surely there was a curious 
sound far off up the valley. 

“Tt is thunder,” he said softly to him- 
self, and looked up at the cloudless 
sky. ‘“ How—really—it does sound awfully 
queer.” 

He glanced up-stream to see what had 
become of his companion, and called out, 
“T say, isn’t that thunder?” 

Macpherson, who was also in the middle 
of the stream, to Tom’s astonishment was 
in the act of throwing off his coat, and 
shouted almost before Tom had spoken. 

“To the bank—the bank, for your life! 
At once!” and even careless, unobservant 
Tom saw his face look white as death 
against the dark background of rock and 
river. 

Young Irving, although alarmed, was 
by no means the man to move without 
sufficient cause shown, and rather natur- 
ally looked about him for his danger 
we St doing what he was told, even when 
Macpherson shouted again. 

Yet the first far-off sound, the shouts 
and the delay, were all embraced in a few 
seconds. Then suddenly the boy realised 
that it was not thunder—this fearful, awe- 
some wail and roar that was drawing 
nearer. He turned in terror towards the 
bank, and heard Macpherson call out, “Can 
you swim ?” 

“No,” Tom shouted, but his voice was 
lost in the wild tumult of rushing water, 
the river rose to his waist, the spate was 
upon them. Bewildered, but not losing all 
his natural courage, the boy made an effort 
to plant the thick end of his rod down into 








the bottom to steady himself, but the next 
instant the water was about his shoulders, 
he lost his footing, and was swept away 
upon the flood. Exactly what happened 
then, or how long it was that he felt him- 
self rolling over, whirling helplessly along 
with the mighty current, choking and 
struggling, deafened by the thunder of the 
water, fighting desperately for his life, Tom 
never could make out, but he remembered 
feeling at last that he was beaten, that his 
earthly career was “about played out,” as 
he himself expressed it; then there was a 
moment’s vivid anguish of death, and keen 
memories of things done and left undone 
in the long ago that he must now “let 
alone for ever,” and then «a pause, a 
stoppage, energy coming back—he was 
caught and entangled by the fishing-basket 
that hung about his shoulders, and then a 
strong arm held him fast and he heard 
Macpherson’s voice saying bravely, “ Hold 
on—you're all safe, thank God!” and in 
another minute he was dragged on to the 
bank. 

“T’m all right!” he gasped, plucking up 
his spirits as he got his eyes open, and 
pushed his dripping hair off his face, and 
then he sat up and laughed at the figure 
his preserver presented, kneeling there in 
his shirt-sleeves, soaked and streaming 
with water. ‘ What will the mater say?” 
he exclaimed, delighted with his adven- 
ture. ‘“ Let’s go and show ourselves to 
Lily.” 

Macpherson sprang to his feet and looked 
along the bank down-stream. 

“Where is your sister?” he faltered, 
dashing the water from his eyes; and then, 
without waiting for an answer, he was 
away like an arrow from the bow, running 
beside the river as hard as man can run. 
Tom set off running too, and presently 
saw Macpherson, now far ahead, plunge 
into the flood. 

A dead tree, bleached by last winter's 
storms, went sweeping past him, checked 
now and again by projecting rocks or over- 
hanging boughs, and then driven on once 
more by the overwhelming force of the 
water. For an instant the boy threw him- 
self upon the ground, sobbing aloud in 
agonising dread, and then again he strug- 
gled to his feet, choked down his sobs, and 
ran on at his utmost speed. 

Not very far down the river turned at a 
sharp angle towards the nearer bank, and 
a few old alders leaned out between the 
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rocks. As Tom drew near enough to 
distinguish one object from another amongst 
the foam and swirling water, he gave a 
glad shout, “ Hold on! hold on!” and in 
another two minutes, holding by the alders, 
he was clambering down towards the edge 
of the water, where Macpherson had caught 
a bough with one hand and with the other 
supported Lily, who was clinging to his 
shoulder. 

“ Give her your hand,” said Macpherson 
rather faintly, “I can do nothing.” 

“Can you give me your hand, Lily?” 
panted the boy, leaning down. “Can you 
climb a bit ?”’ 

“Oh, save us, Tom! I can’t let go,” 
Lily gasped, helpless with terror. 

“There’s no footing,” said Macpherson, 
desperately. 

Tom laid himself carefully along the 
trunk, and reaching down, succeeded in 
taking firm hold of Lily’s hand. Mac- 
pherson at the same moment exerted his 
flagging strength to lift her a little towards 
the friendly boughs. 

“Be brave,” said he, detaching her 
clinging hands. 

Tom pulled valiantly, and in another 
minute she was safe; only half out of the 
water, it is true, and trembling with cold 
and fright, but still able to hold on, and 
with Tom’s help climb up on to dry land. 

“Thank God!” Macpherson uttered, 
and added, “Is she hurt?” but before 
either could answer they heard a crashing 
noise and a cry, and steadying themselves 
to look downwards, saw the dead tree, 
which had been caught somewhere higher 
up and detained a little while, go swinging 
round the curve with its great roots tossing 
in the air, and Macpherson—Macpherson 
was gone, and the lower boughs, where he 
and Lily had been clinging, were all broken 
and torn away. 


Two hours later Mrs. Irving was brought 
to the verge of hysterics at the sight 
of her daughter, wet from head to foot, 
her face scratched and bruised, her long 
wet hair tangled about her shoulders, 
without hat or gloves, and alone, hurrying 
towards the house. 

Before Lily could explain what had 
happened Tom too appeared, wet and pale, 
and choking with sobs, followed at a little 
distance by two red-bearded, red-haired 
keepers, wet through also, moving slowly, 
and carrying between them Macpherson, 
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without coat or hat, his head fallen back, 
his face white and still, his arms hanging 
limply down, water trickling from his 
clothes and hair. 

“T knew it! I said so!” screamed 
Mrs. Irving, clasping Tom in her arms. 
“ Never, never will I trust you out of my 
sight again!” 

Tom broke away, crying bitterly— 

“Oh, mother, don’t! He’s dead!” 

“ Dead!” shrieked poor Mrs. Irving; 
“and they're bringing him into this 
house ?”’ 





own son, who were both very nearly 
drowned, and explained that an unusual 
amount of rain must have fallen up in the 
hills, some sudden and violent downpour, 
to occasion the spate. 

It was long before they dared cease to 
doubt of Macpherson’s recovery, and when 
at last he really began to mend, the process 
was slow and tedious. 

As soon as her terrors for Tom were 
appeased by finding that he was not a whit 
the worse for his wetting, Mrs. Irving 
took so kindly to the young fellow, who 
certainly owed his whole mis- 
fortune to them, that she waited 
on him and nursed him as 
patiently and tenderly as his own 
mother could have done. 

“T could not have believed 
it was so pleasant to be ill,” he 
said to her with a grateful smile, 
one day when, helped by. Robert 
and Tom, he had come into the 
sitting-room for the first time; 
“T shall be spoiled for going 
back to work.” 

They all protested that he need 
not think of work yet, as he 
could not so much as walk alone; 
and many a pleasant day went 
by in that little sitting-room, 
where half-drawn blinds made 
a cool dimness, and an un- 
familiar perfume dwelt in the 
air—attar of roses, perhaps; 
something quite different, at any 
rate, from the odour of plain— 
very plain—cookery and peat 
smoke to which he was accus- 
tomed at the Manse. 


The room was like fairyland, . 
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She was rushing out into the passage, 
but Robert, who had already helped to 
bring Macpherson in, met her, and led her 
quietly back. 

“You put these two to bed,” said he, 
“and I will take care of him, mother. 
The men say he may come round,” and he 
hurried away to do all that the keeper’s 
experience suggested and send at once for 
a doctor. 

The keeper, whose name, in common 
with most of the population of that district, 
was also Macpherson, told Robert how 
this very thing had happened only two 
years before to the young laird and his 
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china ornaments, scraps of 
Oriental work, curious fans and other 
nicknacks, photographs and books littered 
about in prettily-regulated disorder. 

Lying there, weak and weary, his eyes 
dwelt upon it all with vague, unspeculating 
wonder and faint content. Mrs. Irving 
and Lily too were always so lovely to look 
at, “‘a gude sicht for sair een,” their faces 
so refined, voices so low and gentle, hands 
so delicately fair; their dress, too, was 
wonderful and beautiful, like a part of 
themselves. He felt himself under a deep- 
ening spell in their midst; he had never 
seen things like the things he saw here, 
nor women like these women. 
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As for Lily, he was ashamed at all she 
did for him, but too helpless to protest. 

Once, when she saw that he hardly knew 
how to suffer so much kindness at her 
hands, she said, rather sadly— 

“Except for me, you need not be lying 
here at all,” and after that he could only 
hold his tongue, and try to take everything 
graciously, owning to himself that the 
least he could do was this ; and not owning 
what he perhaps scarcely knew, that all 
this kindness would lose its charm if she 
were no longer the minister. But the more 
the charm grew upon him the more shy 
and silent he became with her; and, 
perversely, the more he longed to see her, 
or at least to know that she was near, the 
less dared he raise his eyes or speak a 
word. And then he felt beyond all hiding, 
that to part and see her no more would be 
the bitterest pain he could ever know— 
such pain as a man must carry to his grave. 
He knew that he was sorry to be getting 
strong, and so drawing near the hour he 
dreaded; and then, because he felt such 
utter reluctance to return to his old life— 
the life he would feel to be so desperately 
lonely henceforth—he resolved to go at 
once. 

That very day he spoke to Mrs. Irving, 
when the evening twilight made it easier 
to say what he knew she would oppose 
with the pretty tyranny which his natural 
shyness made it very hard for him to 
resist. 

“ As if I should listen to such nonsense,” 
said Mrs. Irving, just as he felt that she 
would. “You are not going for at least a 
week.” 

His thin, brown hand twitched nervously 
on the arm of his chair. 

“ You are very kind,” he said, huskily— 
“much too kind; but I must go. Please 
do not urge me to stay—you don’t know 
how hard you make it to me.” 

Mrs. Irving laid her pretty jewelled 
fingers on his restless hand. 

“ Now tell me why you must go,” she 
said, kindly; “and if it is a good reason I 
will allow it.” 

He hesitated long enough for her to 
divine that his answer, when it came, was 
an evasion. 

“IT know it is my duty,” he said, looking 
down. “I shall do wrong to stay here— 
doing nothing.” The last two words he 
added rather hastily, after an instant’s 
embarrassment. 
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“So you will not tell me?” said Mrs. 
Irving, reproachfully. 

He raised his eyes, doubting, to her face, 
with a strong impulse to tell her all; then 
he smiled faintly. 

“Do you not think duty the highest 
possible reason?” he asked, resolving to 
keep silence. 

Mrs. Irving looked at him. 

“ T think I could tell you a nearer one,” 
she said, with a gentle pressure of her 
hand on his, that told him she read his 
very heart ; and then she added with grave 
kindness, “Then I suppose we must let 
duty carry the day. We shall miss you 
dreadfully.” 

Macpherson raised her hand with rever- 
ent affection to his lips, but he could not 
say a word. 

When the rest came home from their 
walk he was gone. 

Privately Mrs. Irving told Robert what 
had passed, and what she construed it to 
mean. 

“ Well, why not?” was his comment. 

“ Why not!” echoed his mother, raising 
hands and eyes. “Of course I like him. 
I never met a man to whom I would sooner 
have trusted Lily’s happiness, but of course 
it’s impossible.” 

“Why?” asked Robert simply. 

“ My dear boy!” exclaimed Mrs. Irving, 
“you know he has nothing. And think of 
the connection! Preposterous!” 

“A fig for the connection!” rejoined 
Robert, coolly; ‘and as for money, Lily 
has quite enough, I suppose. Ask her.” 

“ Oh, you’re perfectly ridiculous!” cried 
his mother, with a vehemence that con- 
vinced him she was already wavering in 
her own mind, and he said no more. 

Meanwhile Macpherson went home, and 
the first thing that recalled him unmis- 
takably to common earth was the sight of 
his one servant, a barefooted, scantily-clad, 
unkempt lassie of eleven or so, who opened 
the door to him with dirty hands, a grin of 
cheerful welcome on her broad unwashed 
face. It was like waking from a sunny 
dream to find oneself lying in the dark; 
rain beating on the window, the gusty 
night wind shaking the door; and to feel 
the thrill of some sharp pain—pain that 
makes a loneliness for flesh and spirit such 
as no human heart.may share, but is known 
to God alone. 

He nodded to the child, and going past 
her into his study, shut the door behind 
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him. The sand slipped and grated under 
his feet; the smell of peat-smoke and 
cookery was abated. He sat down at his 
table, where in that long-past other life of 
his he had spent so many busy, happy 
hours, and hid his face on his folded arms, 
trying to let the influence and memory of 
the last weeks go by, trying hard to put it 
away and brace himself to the old work 
again. 

The girl tapped at the door and said his 
tea was ready, and he went into the kitchen 
and sat down before a pile of oatcakes and 
a small tea-pot, but the food stuck in his 
throat. He could not touch it; and by 
way of getting to work at once he went 
away to visit a poor family half-a-mile off. 
On his way home he found his strength 
exhausted. He could hardly drag himself 
along, and even when at last in sight of 
his own door he leaned against the low 
kirkyard wall and wondered whether he 
could reach it, while his tired eyes dwelt 
listlessly on the lovely evening landscape. 

Far through the stillness comes the voice 
of many waters—of the river leaping down 
the rocks. Through Macpherson’s fancy 
comes a vision of it sparkling in the glory 
of a summer day, of himself too walking 
there, fenced about with daylight and com- 
panionship, plovers calling and crying over- 
head, flowers glowing underfoot, merry 
gnats dancing in the yellow gleams under 
the alder boughs, light and shadow flying 
over the fields and flickering among the 
pools and waterfalls. But now the ghostly 
mist creeps on and folds it all out of sight, 
and he is alone. 

Mournfully, and yet with what deep 
longing, it brings to his heart thoughts of 
that dim night that shall be when the day 
is past to come no more; of the many 
sorrows that shall dawn and set with their 
sun and shadow, the many evenings with 
their tender mist and dew, when he will 
have nor part nor lot in the beautiful earth 
save a narrow grave he knows not where. 
Oh, life, swifter than a weaver’s shuttle! 
vanishing as a dream! Shall he not bear 
its utmost burden to the end? 

Strength and patience came to him 
beside those quiet graves. Feeling forward 
into the future he could divine a coming 
hour when he would be fain to ask a 
harder trial, longer probation, ere he saw 
the face of the Master he had followed 
with such faltering feet; that he might 
suffer a little more for the dear sake of 
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Him whom he had loved so unworthily, 
ere the day for suffering went for evermore. 

The next day, having made up his mind 
to avoid the villa entirely, he sent Mrs. 
Irving a basket of weter-lilies from the 
loch, with a message to the effect that he 
hoped his long arrears of work might be his 
excuse for not coming in person. 

He only longed now to hear that they 
were gone, and went in daily fear of meet- 
ing some of them. He thought and hoped 
that his fever of unrest might pass into 
dull pain when she was gone, a pain he 
might be able to bear more quietly, and in 
time, perhaps, ignore. Hard work was the 
only anodyne; but he was not very fit yet 
for all he tried to do, and the sore trouble 
of his heart weighed down his spirit and 
sapped his energy in spite of his best 
efforts, so that even to himself he grew 
changed and strange. 

He was coming home one evening through 
the birch-wood above the loch, about a week 
after he had left the villa, with weary, lag- 
ging steps, and his eyes upon the ground, 
when the consciousness of another presence, 
though he heard no sound, made him look 
up to find himself face to face with Lily 
standing alone on the narrow path just in 
front of him. She had been sitting there 
and had just risen to her feet; her hands 
were full of white scented orchis, her hat 
lay on the ground, and the evening sunlight 
fell on her fair hair and showed him that 
her face was paler than when he saw it last 
—paler and almost, he thought, a little sad. 
He forgot how his behaviour might appear 
to her; his one idea was to escape, that she 
might never guess the fatal shipwreck he 
had made. 

His eyes fell directly, and with a few in- 
articulate words he lifted his hat and stood 
aside to let her pass. But Lily did not 
move. Perhaps if he had not looked so 
very ill, and something more than ill, she 
might have lacked courage to disregard his 
gesture ; as it was, pity held her there. 

“Mr. Macpherson,” she said, in a low, 
grieved voice, “am I to pass without a 
word ?” 

He could not speak. It was like the last 
glimpse of light to the prisoner condemned 
to life-long darkness to have her standing 
there. How was he to bid her go? 

“What have we done?” Lily asked. 
“ What has happened ?” 

Macpherson looked up, pale and agitated. 
“Tam not ungrateful,” he said, barely able 














to control his voice. 
Miss Irving.” 

“T can’t think that,” said Lily, simply ; 
“but something is wrong, if after all that 
has happened you try to treat me as an 
utter stranger.”’ 

He felt she was hurt, and looked up 
melted, penitent, ready to give himself any 
pain, undergo any humiliation, to heal the 
wound he had made. 

“Miss Irving,” he said, ‘I wanted to 
spare you—and myself too. I—I am blind 
and bewildered—I have been very selfish— 
perhaps it is wrong 
now to tell you—I 
don’t know—I can’t 
tell——”” He stopped, 
and there was a 
moment’s absolute 
silence covering wild 
confusion and conflict 
in his heart, and then 
he looked up and the 
words came, he knew 
not how, steady and 
clear: “I love you, 
Miss Irving.” They 
were scarcely spoken 
before he was con- 
demning himself 
again. “Oh, laugh at 
me He laughed 
too as he spoke, not 
knowing what he did 
till he saw her face 
change and the tears 
start from her eyes. 

“Does it seem to 
you a thing for laugh- 
ter?” she asked, 
passionately. ‘“ Have 
you judged me a 
woman to laugh at 
the love of the noblest man I know? To 
hold it so very cheap that you need not 
even tell me ys 

‘How could I tell you?” he broke out. 
“What could I offer in exchange for all 
I would ask you to lay down? Could I 
ask you to come and live in this wilder- 
ness in the barest poverty, where half 
the year is winter, where there is no—no 
society, nothing but work and hardship 
and loneliness ?” 

“Tf those were all you had to offer, you 
were right,” Lily answered, tremulously. 


“ Oh, don’t think that, 











‘* LESS THAN LOVE, FOR YOU AND ME, IS NOTHING ; 
AND MORE THAN LOVE THERE CANNOT BE” 
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“You yourself do not live that life for 
nothing. There is something that so far 
outweighs all those things that you count 
them as naught.” 

“Oh, I love my people!” said Macpher- 
son at once, and even as he uttered the 
word it told him what she meant. “ My 
love was such a poor thing to offer,” he 
faltered humbly, “and I have nothing 
else.” 
The tears brimmed over in Lily's 
eyes. “And would you take noshing 
else in exchange?” she said. ‘“ Would 
money do instead, or 
rank, or any other 
thing ?” 

“Oh, no, no!” he 
exclaimed, impetu- 
ously; “only love, 
and only yours! Can 
love—such love as 
mine — outweigh all 
the rest?” His voice 
failed, and as _ he 
raised his earnest, 
searching eyes to her 
face, the last words 
came in a_ hoarse 
whisper: “Oh, is it 
enough for me to 
dare offer you that 
alone ?” 

Lily crossed the 
narrow antag | that 
divided them, letting 
all her flowers fall 
at their feet, and 
laid her hands in 
his. 

“Would you really 
have me go away 
without telling me?” 
she asked, bravely, 
while the rosy colour deepened in her 
cheeks. “Less than love, for you and 
me, is nothing; and more than love 
there cannot be;” and then she was 
fain to hide her face and fast-falling tears 
upon his breast. “Oh, if I were less 
unworthy!” 

Macpherson trembled as he drew her 
to him. “God bless you, darling!” 
he murmured, brokenly; and again and 
again, thinking over the past, she heard 
him whisper, “Thank God! thank 
God!” 
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What to See at the British Museum 


A Letter to a Country Cousin 


Y dear Cousin,—I hear that you are 
coming to London to see the sights, 
and I venture to suggest that you 

should visit the British Museum before you 
return home. Perhaps a yawn will escape 
you at the mere suggestion. ‘‘ It is too 
deadly dull!’’ you exclaim. I admit that 
the exterior of the building does look 
sombre, and that the policemen and com- 
missionaires on duty inside appear more 
asleep than awake. But the Museum is 
honestly worth inspection. It is crammed 
full of things of real human interest, which 
are not mere dry and dusty records of 
the past, only deserving the attention of 
the antiquary,; but if you only know where 
to find them, there are numbers of exhibits 
which link us with a bygone age. 

If you have been to the Museum before, 
let me ask you a question. Did you see 
the last page of General Gordon’s diary 
written at Khartoum? Ah! I thought not. 
Or the gold cup which belonged to the 
Kings of France and England, and cost 
£8000 to purchase? No! Or the rings 
the ladies wore on their fingers between 
four and five thousand years ago? No! 
Then I may fairly propose that you devote 
at least one morning to the Museum, and 
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let me point out to you a few exhibits that 
ought not to be overlooked. I will not 
bother you to see the mummies, the coins, 
and the stamps,—unless, of course, you 
please,—but will take you direct to the 
galleries where you may examine the trea- 
sures which possess a story of their own. 
By way of emphasis I may quote Ruskin’s 
words, when he described the Museum as 
“the best-ordered and pleasantest institu- 
tion in all London, and the grandest con- 
centration of the means of human know- 
ledge in the world.’’ 

Now to begin. I will meet you at 
the entrance, and obtain a ticket at the 
desk, to the right, admitting us to see the 
Reading Room. There are two remark- 
able things about it worth noting. It pos- 
sesses a dome one foot broader than that 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, and its shelves 
contain 80,000 books. In all there are 
1,750,000 volumes in this immense library. 
The attendant will permit us to stand in- 
side the door, from whence we obtain a 
view of the 200 or 300 workers busily en- 
gaged in all kinds of research. Amongst 
these are distinguished men and women 
in every rank of life—theologians, journal- 
ists, literary people of all degrees, colours, 
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and nationalities, finding here what is not 
rocurable elsewhere. If you were a regu- 
ar reader, you would be astonished to ob- 
serve the large number who apparently 
spend all their working days in this huge 
club. 

Retracing our steps to the front entrance, 
we will enter the Roman Gallery to our 
right, in order to reach the Elgin Room, 
which is by way of the Greco-Roman and 
Ephesus Galleries. The former contains 
the Elgin Marbles—some of the greatest 
art treasures in the Museum—brought from 
the Parthenon at Athens. Consecrated 
438 B.c., the temple stood for 2000 years 
in all its glory upon the Acropolis, until 
injured by the Venetians in 1687. From 
that time it was allowed to fall into decay. 
One hundred and fourteen years later, Lord 
Elgin—then our ambassador at Constanti- 
nople—received permission to remove some 
of the marbles to England. This he ac- 
complished at considerable difficulty and 
great cost to himself, far exceeding the 
sum of £35,000 at which he sold them to 
the British Government. I have not space 
nor time to describe these almost faultless 
sculptures—you will be able to examine 
them for yourselves ; but I may remind you 
that many artists—notably Mr. Watts— 
have confessed that the study of the Greek 
masterpieces afforded them the best teach- 
ing for their art. 





From the north end of the Elgin Room 
we pass through another classic depart- 
ment, whence by the north-east angle we 
reach the Mausoleum Room. Here are 
remains of the renowned tomb of Mauso- 
lus, which was erected at Halicarnassus 
by his wife, and considered by the ancients 
to be the seventh wonder of the world. 
The name—Mausolus—is suggestive, from 
the fact that it gave the title to imposing 
tombs—‘‘* mausoleum ’’—for ever after. 
There is a fine water-colour drawing on the 
walls, affording some indication of the 
shape and construction of this magnificent 
memorial. Taken in conjunction with the 
imposing forms of Mausolus and his wife, 
the large chariot wheel, and the giant limbs 
of the horses, we are impressed with the 
enormous proportions of the tomb. With 
these facts in mind, we do not wonder 
that the Greeks esteemed it so highly, and 
ranked it amongst their seven wonders. 
The pity of it is, that it was destroyed by 
an earthquake in the twelfth century. 

Turning from the classical, let us now 
make for the jeweller’s shop of the 
Museum. No gold- or silversmith’s estab- 
lishment in Regent Street or Bond Street 
can boast such a display of rare gold ware 
as is here to be seen. It is probably the 
richest of its kind in the world. The best 
way to reach this gallery is to pass up the 
staircase in the main entrance hall, bear to 
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THE READING ROOM 


It possesses a dome one foot broader than that of St. Peter's at Rome. Two to three hundred people may generally 
be seen here hard at work: searching for facts and figures. The huge catalogue of the Library may be seen in 
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the right on reaching the top, enter the 
Terra Cotta Room—we shall have some- 
thing later to say about this—and on reach- 
ing the Etruscan Saloon, take the opening 
to the immediate left. In the first narrow 
gallery we find representative rings of by- 
gone ages. For instance, there is the 
specimen dating back B.c. 2500, more fan- 
tastic in shape than those worn to-day, 
but providing evidence that in those far 
distant times the love of jewellery was 
even then a ruling passion. There are also 
the rings with quaint rhymes. For in- 
stance, the lover gave his lass a ring, and 
inscribed inside she found the lines— 


‘* Many are thee starrs I see, 
Yet in my eye no starr like thee ;” 


or, 
**The love is true, 
That I O U.”. 


But we have something more valuable 
to see in the inner room leading out of the 
gallery. It is one of the smallest apart- 
ments in the whole Museum, yet its value 
must be reckoned in thousands of pounds. 
Surrounding the four walls are cases filled 
with solid gold ornaments, precious stones, 
and rare articles of vertu. We ought to 
spend some time here, to enable the ladies 
to feast their eyes on the treasures dis- 

layed. Two of the choicest are the Port- 
and Vase, and the enamelled gold cup of 
the Kings of France and England. I 
must not stay to describe the rare beauty 
of the vase, but let me tell you a bit of its 
remarkable history, which dates back to 
100 a.p. On February 7, 1845, a half- 
drunken visitor to the Museum threw a 
stone at the vase and shattered it to pieces. 
When charged at Bow Street, he told the 
magistrate that he had been ae 
heavily, that he was suffering from a kin 
of nervous excitement, and that whatever 
punishment might be inflicted on him, he 
would have the satisfaction of feeling that 
it had been richly deserved. For this 
serious offence he received two months’ 
imprisonment. The pieces of the vase 
were most carefully collected, and skilfully 
cemented together. Though the damage is 
apparent, the form and figuring—by the 
way, the Duchess of Portland paid 1800 
guineas for the handsome vase—have been 
wonderfully preserved. As to the gold cup 
of the Kings of France and England, 
which cost £8000 before it came into the 
possession of the Museum authorities, the 
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facts of its history may be seen upon the 
tablet at its base. 

In retracing our steps through the Terra 
Cotta Room, we may spare a few minutes 
for the Tanagra figurines and the toys used 
by the little Greeks six centuries before 


Christ. Even in those days the girls had 
jointed dolls, far superior to some speci- 
mens in our shops to-day. Then there 
are the little figures which supply us with 
pictures of those early ee 2. at home. 
There is the lady tidying her hair by means 
of a mirror, the boy receiving his writing 
lesson, or off to play with his school- 
fellow. 

In the central saloon, in a box with a 
glass lid, there is a cannon-ball lodged in 
solid oak, containing the inscription, “This 
shot entered the bow of the Victory at the 
glorious battle of Trafalgar, on the 21st 
October, 1805, and lodged in a piece of 
timber in which it now lies.” 

Reaching again the main entrance 
lobby, we will enter the Grenville Library, 
famous for its magnificent collection of 
illuminated manuscripts. We pass for- 
ward into the Manuscript Department. To 
those with literary and artistic tastes, suf- 
ficient occupation for a profitable half-hour 
may here be provided. Amongst the royal 
signatures we notice that of Queen Vic- 
toria, written in pencil at the age of 
four, and we cannot resist a smile at the 
imposing characters. There is a letter of 
Nelson’s, a box containing a portion of his 
hair, and the last page of Gordon’s diary— 
as previously mentioned—written at Khar- 
toum upon the backs of telegraph forms. 
Again, you can see copies of Magna 
Charta, John Milton’s original agreement 
to sell the copyright of ‘‘ A Poem intituled 
Paradise Lost’’ for £5, and the MS. of 
Adam Bede—which many of us think to 
be the best of George Eliot’s works. It 
is open at the page where Mrs. Poyser is 
favouring the company with her views 
upon matrimony. In case E (134) is the 
MS. of the oldest poem in the English lan- 
guage. In the King’s Library, case G (1), 
is the Bible in Greek—the famous ‘‘ Codex 
Alexandrinus ’’—one of the three earliest 
and most important MSS. of the Holy 
Scriptures. But there are hundreds of 
unique manuscripts, and I have only at- 
tempted to give you a meagre indication of 
a few of them. 

Yours faithfully, 
A COUNTRY-BRED LONDONER. 

















Six Years at the Russian Court 


BY M. EAGAR 


(FORMERLY A MEMBER OF THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE CZARINA) 


CHAPTER XIx 


SAD MEMORIALS OF AN OLD-TIME TRAGEDY 


N our way to the Crimea in the autumn 
(0) of 1902 we passed the spot where the 
Imperial train was wrecked some 
sixteen or seventeen years ago. Many 
curious stories of hairbreadth escapes 
from death have been told me concerning 
this accident. 

Electricity was used for the first time 
in the Imperial train on this journey. The 
train got most uncomfortably hot, and the 
Empress thought there was something 
wrong with the electrical engines, so she 
sent for the engineer and asked him to see 
why the heat was so intense. Taking his 
assistant with him he went into the engine 
room, it was very hot there, and both men 
soon laid aside their coats and worked in 
their shirt sleeves. It was still too warm, 
and in spite of the remonstrance of his 
assistant, the engineer opened the window. 
In another moment the first shock of the 
explosion, or whatever wrecked the train, 
was felt, and the two men were sent flying 
out of the window and down the slope. 





They fell about thirty feet, and arrived 
unhurt in the snow. 

But many were killed; in one compart- 
ment (so it is said) two officers had put 
their swords in the netting over their 
heads. The swords fell out of their sheaths 
and struck them on the backs of their 
heads, killing them outright. The Secre- 
tary was precipitated through the window, 
and falling on his head, turned over and 
broke his neck. 

The Imperial family were at luncheon 
when it occurred. The servant was just 
handing a dish of calves’ brains to the 
Emperor when suddenly the shock threw 
them all to the ground. Most of them, 
including the present Emperor, found them- 
selves under the table. The Emperor was 
the first to recover, he was shocked to see 
the servant lying apparently dead, his face 
covered with blood and brains, and ex- 
claimed with horror “Oh! poor fellow ! his 
brains are dashed out.” The supposed 
corpse sat up and began to speak; he had 
cut his head in the fall, and the brains were 
not his, but those of the calf. The little 
Grand Duchess Olga Alexandrovna was 


THE CZAREVITCH’S FIRST EASTER EGGS 


This photograph, taken by a high official of the Russian Court, shows the three Easter eggs recently presented by the 
Emperor, Empress, and Dowager-Empress to the young hope of the Russian nation. ‘ 
readers know, the Russian Easter is much later than ours. 
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thrown, with her nurse, through the window. 
They were both cut and bruised and the 
nurse sustained internal injuries, but 
. nothing very serious; it was a wonderful 
escape. In all, about thirty people lost 
their lives, but none of the Imperial family 
were seriously injured. 

However, we got to Sevastopol safely. 
The town is situated on high cliffs, and 
looks inaccessible from the water side ; it is 
however very open at the rear. The town 
still bears marks of the siege. It is all 
paved with cobble stones and is the noisiest 
place in the world, for its area, I feel sure. 
It is, however, picturesque. 

We visited the English graveyard. The 
piece of ground was bought from Russia 
and is enclosed with a stone wall, the 
entrance is handsome, and the whole place 
is kept in beautiful order. There is a 
resident caretaker, a Russian, who keeps 
all trim, and plants and tends flowers and 
shrubs with great care. Parts of the walls 
are festooned with clematis and plumbago, 
which flourish exceedingly. In the spring 
the Judas tree is a mass of purple blossoms. 
Humbler flowers such as snap-dragon, 
scabius, cornflowers, etc., grow on the 
graves. But those graves! The inscriptions 
on them are sad beyond belief. 


THE ENGLISH GRAVEYARD IN THE CRIMEA 


A black marble slab bore the name of a 
young woman, and underneath that of a 
three-days-old baby, evidently her son, but 
nothing more to tell whose wife and 
daughter she had been, nor under what 
circumstances she had come out to perish 
at twenty-one years of age with her infant 
son in a far land, amid the stress of war. 

One stone covers the remains of four 
youthful officers. The inscription sets out 
that though unrelated, and in different 
regiments, they were bound together by 
their youth,-heroism, and love of country. 
They fell in one battle and were buried in 
one grave. Their ages were from seven- 
teen to twenty-one years, united they would 
not have been eighty. Poor boys! Who 
can tell how many hopes and fears, how 
much ambition and love lie buried with 
them ? 

I found the grave of a hero of whom I 
had read much in my youthful days, 
Captain Headley Vicars. He lies with his 
head to the wall, his grave is well kept. 
He was only twenty-seven years of age. 
In so short a life we might have thought 
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there was little room for distinction, but 
his name will long be remembered for his 
great piety. “He rests from his labours, 
and his works do follow him.” 


AN EXCAVATED CITY 


On the other side of Sevastopol lies 
Chersonese, the lately-excavated city. It 
was founded in the fourth century, and was 
burned in the fourteenth by a horde of 
warlike Tartars. Some years ago some- 
thing was dug up on the property of a local 
gentleman which led him to believe that 
the buried city lay under his property. 
Excavations were begun and were crowned 
with victory. They found the remains of 
what was the chief street of the city. 
Portions of the houses remained and 
human remains lay about in all directions. 
They gathered these ghastly things and 
buried them. In many of the houses 
cooking operations had evidently been 
going on when sudden death overtook the 
inhabitants. There were many burned 
and charred loaves of bread taken from the 
ovens. There are five eggs quite intact 
which were found in one of the houses. 
Fancy eggs five hundred years old! 

The jaw-bone of a woman had each 
tooth filed to a point. The owner of it 
must have been a person’ of consideration 
in her own circles, for though they found 
hundreds of jaw-bones this was the only 
one with the teeth so decorated. Or per- 
haps she was the first to adopt a new 
fashion in teeth and the other ladies of 
Chersonese were waiting to see what their 
lords and masters thought of it before 
taking to it. I should suppose she would 
have suffered terribly from toothache. One 
thing that struck me about the jaw was 
its exceeding smallness. 

The gentleman who had carried out 
these most interesting excavations came 
down to see the Imperial children, and 
showed them all the Museum. He after- 
wards congratulated me most earnestly; he 
said he had never seen such young children 
take so intelligent an interest in antiqui- 
ties, and he was sure J must often have 
talked to them on such subjects, etc. Had 
he only known it was their good manners 
he ought to have admired, as the poor 
little ones did not understand much of 
what they heard. For one thing they were 
too young, and for another in deference to 
me he spoke in French. 

That year in the Crimea we saw a great 

















deal of Princess Ellen, now of Servia. She 
was a very sweet-faced though plain girl, 
with beautiful dark eyes, very quiet and 
amiable in manner. The little Grand 
Duchess Olga was very fond of her, and 
Princess Ellen would come often to tea in 
the nurseries, with her young aunt, Princess 
Vera of Montenegro and the young cousins 
with whom she lived most of the time. 
Princess Ellen was about seventeen ‘years 
of age. Her mother was dead for many 
years, and she lived chiefly with one or 
other of the aunts in Russia. What a 
change has come into her life; I often 
think of her with deep pity and compassion. 
She can never know an easy moment, sur- 
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cried, “Oh! please, Mr. Conjuror, make 


me a guinea-pig for myself.” My three 
eldest charges attacked him with beseech- 
ing eyes and hands. I verily believe he 
would have given them his trained guinea- 
pigs, but I ran and stopped him, telling 
the children that the little animals were so 
fond of their master, and would be unhappy 
if taken away, I managed to get them into 
the hall again. 

The nights in the Crimea are usually 
dark, and the roads exceedingly bad, so 
when we went out to tea our carriage was 
always preceded by a common cart, in 
which were tar barrels and torches, to 
light us. The roads, many of which 





A ROYAL GROUP TAKEN AT THE WEDDING OF PRINCESS ALICE OF BATTENBERG 
(KING EDWARD’S GRAND-NIECE) TO PRINCE ANDRE OF GREECE (A 
NEPHEW OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA) 


The Czar and Czarina with their four daughters, Queen Alexandra, and Princess Victoria 
will be readily recognised. 


rounded as she is by the assassins of the 
late king and queen. Poor, gentle, amiable 
girl—what will be her fate ! 

The Shah of Persia sent his conjuror 
over to the Emperor that year, and he 
performed for the children who gave a 
large party to their friends, including 
Princess Ellen, to see him. He was really 
a most wonderful performer and did many 
extraordinary tricks. We had placed all 
the little ones in the front row, and when 
he produced a pair of live pigeons from a 
pudding their joy knew no bounds. He 
presently produced a guinea-pig, passed 
his hand over it, and lo! there were two 
in his hands. In a moment three little 
girls were on the platform, and eager voices 


wind up frightful mountains, are most 
unsafe. 

The season of 1903 was exceptionally 
brilliant; the great event was the famous 
costume ball which was given in the old 
part of the palace, and at the request of the 
various Embassies was repeated in the 
new part. All present were arrayed in the 
costumes worn at the court of the Emperor 
Alexis, father of Peter the Great. The 
Empress went dressed as his first wife, 
and her ladies-in-waiting copied their 
dresses from pictures of costumes worn by 
the belles of his court. The Empress’s 
dress was indeed magnificent. It was in 
cloth of gold embroidered in pearl beads. 
The whole front of it was encrusted with 
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precious stones, and had ropes of pearls 
down the sides. She wore her emeralds 
with it, and had a crown made specially 
for the occasion decorated with emeralds. 
Her dress and jewels cost upwards of a 
million roubles, more than a hundred 
thousand pounds of our money. It was, 
however, tremendously heavy and hot. 

The married ladies all wore the hair 
covered with a cloth resembling an em- 
broidered napkin; the unmarried showed 
their hair. A very busy man was the 
coiffeur, who dressed the hair, adding to 
the ladies’ own tresses, curls, or plaits. 

Men’s dress must have been most gor- 
geous in those days. Count Benkendorff, 
the Marechal de la Cour, wore white satin 
tunic and knee-breeches trimmed with 
ermine, surmounted by a black velvet cape 
with a fur collar, and a small black velvet 
hat bound with ermine. He looked very 
well and exceedingly dignified. A couple 
of men came as falconers, in doublets and 
hose and wearing yellow top-boots very 
much turned up at the toes. They had 
falcons chained to their wrists. Not a few 
were in chain armour. It was the gayest 
scene I have ever seen. They danced old- 
fashioned Russian dances, which tell by 
gestures a story of courtship. The lady 
first pretends not to see her humble 
adoring swain, coming round by degrees 
till finally they dance together, and walk 
up and down the hall hand-in-hand, he 
evidently very pleased of his victory over 
the coy maiden, and she looking very 
demure and modest. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE CZARINA AND THE PRIEST 


N our return from Moscow (where we 
() had spent Easter) to Tsarskoe Selo, 
the Empress manifested symptoms of 
whooping-cough. It speedily spread to the 
nurseries and the four children. The 
Russian nurse and I contracted it. I had 
told the children they were to be most 
careful not to cough on any one, or that 
person might take the disease from them, 
and they were very obedient. One day the 
little Grand Duchess Anastasie was sitting 
in my lap coughing and choking away, 
when the Grand Duchess Marie came to 
her and, putting her face close up to her, 
said, ‘“ Baby, darling, cough on me.” 
Greatly amazed, I asked her what she 
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meant, and the dear child said, “I am 
so sorry to see my dear little sister so ill, 
and I thought if I could take it from 


her, she would be better.” Was it not 
touching ! 

But all things come to an end, even 
whooping-cough, and one day when we 
were all well I went up to town to do some 
shopping. I was talking to the proprietor 
when a priest came in. He asked for what 
he wanted, and then turned to me and 
said, ‘‘I heard your voice when I came in, 
and am sure you are a compatriot of mine ; 
you are Irish, are you not?” I answered 
his question in the affirmative, and he said 
he knew, and asked my name and from 
what part Icame. He himself came from 
the same part, and knew some of my 
family. 

He told me that though he was an Irish- 
man his work lay in Glasgow, in the poorest 
and worst part of that town, down by the 
docks. From time to time poor Poles 
came to live in his parish, and he was 
sometimes called up to administer the 
sacraments to them, but owing to their 
mutual inability to understand each other, 
he could do little for them. Out of pity for 
them, thus cut off from all religious comfort, 
he had undertaken to travel to Poland, and 
try to put himself into communication with 
the priests there, to get them a supply 
of prayer-books, catechisms, and other 
religious books which might be a help and 
solace to them in a far country in times of 
distress. 

When I returned I told the Empress of 
his care over his flock. She begged me to 
thank him in her name for his care of and 
love for her poor Polish subjects, should I 
ever see him again. I am sorry to say I 
omitted to ask him his address. The 
Empress’s words might have encouraged 
him in his task. Should he by any chance 
see these words, I take the opportunity of 
giving him the Empress’s message, and of 
telling him that I have so often thought of 
and prayed for him, that God would bless 
him in his work. He is a good man. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE BEAUTIFUL STORY OF COUSIN ELLA 
HERE was a great family gathering in 
Darmstadt, in September, 1903, to 


celebrate the marriage of the Princess 
Alice of Battenberg (a daughter of the 




















Empress’s sister) to Prince André of 
Greece, a nephew of Queen Alexandra. 
My children were delighted to see their 
cousin Ella (the daughter of the Grand 
Duke of Hesse) once more. This dear 
child was then between eight and nine 
years old, and very beautiful. But the 
child’s eyes had ever a look of fate in them. 
Looking at her I used to wonder what those 
wide grey-blue eyes saw, to bring such a 
look of sadness to the childish face. There 
is a modern picture by Josephine Swaboda, 
a Hungarian artist, of a Madonna and 
Child, and the Virgin’s eyes might have 
been painted from that child’s, so full of 
pathos and future sorrow do they seem. 


A JUST LITTLE PRINCESS 


In spite of this look of intense sadness 
in her eyes, the little Princess herself was 
full of life and happiness. I never saw so 
sunny a nature, I never saw the child out 
of temper, nor cross, and should any little 
dispute arise amongst my four charges, she 
would settle it with perfect amiability and 
justice, making-whoever was the most in 
the wrong give in, and reproving with 
great gentleness the others. Where Prin- 
cess Ella was, no angry disputes could 
exist. She was so sweet and just that the 
other children always gave in to her arbi- 
tration. Looking back on her short life I 
often wonder why we did not see that her 
fit companions were the angels. She was 
a regular little mother, and was never so 
happy as with the “tiny cousin,” as she 
called Anastasie. 

It was a pretty sight to see her riding 
with the two eldest cousins in the riding 
school—she, mounted on a great white 
horse, and her cousins on little ponies. 
She rode wonderfully well, and would take 
either of the little ones before her on the 
saddle, and give them aride round theschool. 

The wedding for which we came took 
place in the two churches, the Lutheran 
and the Greek. The bride wore crépe de 
chine over Liberty satin, trimmed with the 
beautiful and now historic lace, formerly 
belonging to her grandmother, Princess 
Alice. This lace was worn by each of the 
Hessian Princesses on their wedding days. 
The Grand Duke lent it to his niece for the 
occasion. My little girls and their cousins 
were all dressed in white Honiton lace 
frocks, and looked very sweet. The cere- 
monies were very long, that in the Russian 
church lasting nearly two hours. The chief 
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feature of it is the holding of the crown 
over the heads of bride and groom, and 
their being led three times round the 
church. 

One of the little ones was terribly dis- 
tressed at learning that cousin Alice would 
have to leave her mother and go to live 
with her husband. “I'll never marry,” 
said the little maid. “I couldn’t leave my 
dear Mamma.” I told her that every one 
who was married had to go to live with 
husband or wife, and that cousin André 
would now live with cousin Alice, but that 
both of them would see their parents pretty 
often. She began to wonder why people 
married when it meant separation, and I 
said, “‘ Very few people can stay always 
with their father and mother. Many 
people are obliged to go away and live with 
strangers without being married at all.” 
She was surprised and wanted to know if 
I had ever known any one who did. I told 
her of several people who had done so, 
whom she knew, myself amongst the 
number, and that we were perfectly happy. 
She considered a little, and then with a 
beaming smile said, ‘‘But that was dif- 
ferent, our Mamma called you.” There 
was a mother in it in any case, she 
thought. 

After the wedding was over and the 
guests gone, we went out to Wolfsgarten, 
and were very happy there during the fine 
autumn weather. Then we proceeded to 
Skernivitsi, in Poland, taking the Grand 
Duke of Hesse and his little daughter with 
us. She always enjoyed life so much, and 
she ran and bicycled about the gloomy old 
park, took the lead in all the games and was 
like a sunbeam; yet all the time she was 
stricken with mortal illness, though none 
suspected it. 


THE BENIGHTED POLES 


Poland is a very ugly country, but the 
child was deeply interested in all that she 
saw. Like myself she was horrified at 
seeing the people kneel in the road when- 
ever the children’s carriage approached. 
As for me, I never got used to it nor ever 
overcame the feeling of horror mixed with 
pity that I experienced on seeing this done 
for the first time. The little Grand Duchess 
Olga, who is very sensitive, used to look at 
them with tears in her eyes, and beg of me 
to tell them not to do it. The Russian 
Government has established many schools 
in Poland, and the younger generation is 
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OZAR, CZARINA, AND THEIR FOUR DAUGHTERS 


growing up with better ideas on such 
subjects. The holy pictures hung upon 
the trees, the little shrines at the cross- 
roads, the straw signs showing that men 
and horses could find accommodation, and 
the poor dirty people themselves all inter- 
ested the little Hessian Princess to a 
wonderful extent. 

One day she and Tatiana were wonder- 
fully busy and mysterious running in and 
out of the rooms, and exploding into 
laughter every now and then. In the 
evening after they were in bed, Tatiana 
took from under her pillow a little box 
which dear cousin Ella had prepared for 
her. This contained some little coloured 
stones which they had picked out of the 
gravel the day before, some bits of matches, 
luminous ends of course, the sand paper off 
a match box, and some tissue paper. This 
was a toy which they had prepared. After 
Tatiana was in bed, if she felt lonely she was 
to sit up in bed, light a match upon the 
sand paper, set fire to the tissue paper, and 
by its light to play with the stones. Well, of 
course that could not be allowed, and the 
poor little princess was overwhelmed when 
I explained to her, that they might all have 
been burned in their beds. 
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One evening when the game was laid out, 
Miss W., Princess Ella’s English nurse, 
said to me: “I should so much like to show 
my baby this, it would interest her.” We got 
blankets and shawls and prepared a warm 
little nest for her in the window seat; and 
brought her from her bed wrapped in a 
dressing-gown and shawl, to see the 
wonderful sight. She was quite delighted, 
and every one came to the window and 
talked to her through it fora minute. Next 
morning the Grand Duchess Olga was 
disposed to grumble at having been left in 
bed all night, and said to me: “ Ella is only 
eight months older than I am, and Miss W. 
took her up to see it all, and you left me in 
bed, like a baby.” The little princess said 
so sweetly : “Oh! dear Olga, don’t be angry, 
you will often see it again, but I shall never 
see it again.” She so often made use of 
this expression, “ I shall never see it again ”’ 
that I sometimes wonder if she had any 
premonition of approaching fate. 

Yet she was full of life and fun. She 
carried out an innocent little practical joke 
on her father and the Empress. She asked 
me to put her three, eldest cousins in her 
bed, and have little Anastasie alone in her 
bedroom, when ‘‘auntie Alix and Papa 
come” said the child. “ Auntie Alix will 
be looking everywhere for her children, and 
Papa will not know how he has got four.” 
Accordingly it was done, and I stepped into 
the corridor to ask the Empress and the 
Grand Duke to be very much surprised. 
They were, of course, exceedingly surprised, 
and the Empress pretended to be much 
frightened, to the child’s great delight. 
You could hear her laughter all through 
the house, as one by one the cousins were 
disclosed. After she was dead Prince T. 
told me he had been on guard outside our 
windows that night, and heard the child’s 
laughter and thought to himself what a 
happy little creature she was. 

On Sunday morning Miss W. called out 
to me that her little one had a sore 
throat. It was then about half-past seven 
and she had just awakened. I immedi- 
ately sent off for the Court Doctor, and we 
took her temperature, which was normal ; 
so we thought she might be dressed. She 
had only begun to make her toilette when 
other symptoms set in, and so she was put 
to bed again. The doctor came, but the 
throat was then better. He said it was 
possible that the change of food might 
have disagreed with her, but he was not in 
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the least alarmed, and neither were we. I 
kept my little ones out as much as possi- 
ble, to keep the nurseries quiet for the 
ailing little one. At fouro’clock I returned 
from the drive with my little charges. 
Miss W. looked up quickly and said cheer- 
fully, “Oh! my baby is ever so much 
better, she has had no return of the sickness 
for a couple of hours, and is sleeping 
quietly.” She then went into the room to 
the sick child. 

I went to the doctor and congratulated 
him on the improvement in his little 
patient. “‘ Improvement,” he echoed ; “ the 
child is dying of failure of the heart.” I 
felt stunned for a moment, then utterly 
incredulous, and reminded him that the 
child had been ill for hours, and that 
children run down quickly and recover 
quite as rapidly. He adhered to his state- 
ment that the child’s heart was failing 
from hour to hour. 

I had to tell the Empress and Grand 
Duke that the child was very ill and weak, 
and her temperature had risen rapidly till 
it was 104° Fahrenheit. They both came 
down to see her. Neither of them could 
see that she was very ill, nor in any danger. 
The doctor said the danger was from the 
heart,.the beatings of it were hardly per- 
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ceptible. The Grand Duke felt her pulse 
and thought it strong enough. They were 
in and out all through the evening, and 
always thought the doctor and I were 
needlessly alarmed. So absolutely did 
they disbelieve in the possibility of any 
danger to the child that they went to the 
theatre that night. 

After they had gone the doctor exclaimed 
that he would likea second opinion. I got 
him to send a message to the Empress, 
asking if we might send to Warsaw for 
some one. She sent back word to send a 
telegram and a special train for the best 
advice which could be got, but added that 
she and the child’s father were both per- 
fectly easy and happy about her. We 
accordingly sent off for a specialist. Before 
he came the Imperial family returned from 
the theatre. The Empress and the Grand 
Duke came in to see the little one, who 
roused herself and spoke brightly to them. 
The Empress told me not to-be nervous or 
frightened about the child, that she would 
be all right in the morning. They went 
to bed, and the child speedily sank into 
the same semi-stupor. I told Miss W. I 
could not leave her alone with her sufferer, 
but would stay all night with her. 

Presently the two little Grand Duchesses 





CZAR AND CZARINA DRIVING TO A REVIEW 


The Czarina is wearing her uniform as Colonel of the Uhlans. 
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Marie and Anastasie began to scream, and 
I ran into their room; I found them both 
standing in their beds looking terribly 
alarmed. They told me there was a strange 
man in their room who had frightened 
them. Now the rooms were in a suite, 
and no one could have entered their room 
without our knowledge, I thought the 


AN APPARITION 


nightlight might have thrown a shadow 
which frightened the children into think- 
ing there was some one in the room. I 
therefore changed the position, but still the 
children were afraid, and said he was 
hiding over by the curtain. I lit a candle, 
and taking little Anastasie in my arms, 
carried her round the room to prove to her 
that there was absolutely nothing to 
frighten her. The doctor came in and tried 
to soothe Marie, but it was useless—she 
would not be soothed, and Anastasie 
refused to return to bed, so I took her in 
my arms and sat down to try to comfort 
her. She buried her face in my neck and 
clung to me trembling and shaking. 

The doctor being obliged to go lighted 
a candle and left it on a little table close to 
Marie’s bed, and sat down near it, that I 
might be beside both children. Marie kept 
talking about the dreadful person, and 
starting up in wild horror every now and 
then. I told her that “a strange doctor 
had come to help Dr. H. to make cousin 
Ella quite well, and perhaps he might 
have come to the door in mistake, or she 
might have heard him speak, but there 
was no one in the room now.” She 
assured me that the stranger was not a 
doctor and had not come through that 
door at all, and did not speak. 

Suddenly she stood up and looked at 
something which I could not see. “Oh!” 
she said, ‘“‘he is gone into cousin Ella’s 
room.” Anastasie sat up on my knee and 
said, ‘‘ Oh! poor cousin Ella, poor Princess 
Elizabeth!” She fell asleep almost imme- 
diately after, but it was some time before I 
could loosen the clasped arms. 

As soon as possible I laid her in her little 
bed and returned to the sick room. The 
strange doctor said to me when I entered the 
room, ‘*The little child is no better.” Iasked 
him what was wrong, and he said “paralysis 


of the heart.” 


He had given her many 
injections both of caffeine and camphor, 


but to no avail. We gave her stimulants 
constantly, and for a little she appeared to 
improve, and we hoped we might save her. 
Suddenly she sat up in her bed, and looked 
from one to the other of us with wide 
frightened eyes. She cried out suddenly, 
“T’m dying, I’m dying.” Miss W. coaxed 
her to lie down again. The child turned 
to me, and said anxiously, “Send a 
telegram to Mamma.” I promised it should 
be done, and she added “ Immediately.” 
We sent upstairs and called the Grand 
Duke and the Empress, who came down 
without loss of time. 

We continued to fan the feeble spark of 
life, but moment by moment it declined. 
She began to talk to her cousins, and 
seemed to imagine she was playing with 
them. She asked for little Anastasie, and 
I brought the wee thing into the room. 
The dying eyes rested on her for a moment, 
and Anastasie said: “Poor cousin Ella, 
poor Princess Elizabeth.” I took the baby 
out of the room. Miss W. was kneeling 
beside the bed. The dying child turned 
and kissed her; another minute and her 
race was accomplished; the bright young 
life was ended. 


A CHILD’S PRETTY FANCY 


My children talked much of cousin Ella 
and how God had taken her spirit, and they 
understood that later God would take her 
body also to heaven. On Christmas morn- 
ing when Olga awoke, she exclaimed at 
once: ‘Did God send for cousin Ella’s 
body in the night?” I felt startled at 
such a question on Christmas morning, but 
answered, ‘“‘ Oh! no, dear, not yet.” She 
was greatly disappointed, and said, “I 
thought He would have sent for her to 
keep Christmas with Him.” 

One day Marie was looking at a picture 
of Nydia, the blind girl of Pompeii; she 
asked me why she was blind. I replied 
that God sometimes made people blind, 
but none knew why. So she said, “I know 
some one who knows.” I said, “‘ No, dear, 
I think not, no one knows.” “Cousin 
Ella knows,” came the answer; “ she is in 
heaven, sitting down and talking to God, and 
He is telling her how He did it, and why.” 


(To be continued.) 


(We desire to state that Miss Eager, the writer of these articles, was not in any way responsible for the insertion of the 
Tolstoi picture in last month’s instalment, nor for the inscription under the said picture.—Ep. L. H.) 
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WHAT IS THE BEST POSSESSION ? 


SoMETIMEs one sits down pensively, and in that 
still hour when the soul and its sessor are on 
intimate terms, asks oneself what one’s experi- 
ence recalls as being the most reliable source of 
happiness. 

he best debates in the world are held with 
oneself, when the silent orator has reached that 
platform where she is not concerned for self-display 
or troubled by self-consciousness, but is simply and 
solely desirous of seeing the truth regarding the 
question at issue. 

A few weeks ago several of us discussed the 
chief source of women’s happiness, just as if it 
were possible to arrive at a general conclusion 
regarding what is entirely individual. One sug- 
gested congenial work, another love of home, 
another having your behests all satisfactorily ful- 
filled by other people, another freedom to do as 
you liked ; but nothing final was arrived at, because 
each opinion was merely speculative, as if one 
said :—‘‘I like this, do you like it also?” 

It seems as if the truth might be reached by 
another route, in answer to the question, When do 
most people seem happiest? 1 think it is when 
they are just being letalone. Mrs. Oliphant in her 
suggestive and somewhat sad biography says the 
happiest hour she can recall in all her successful 
life was a twilight hour when, having performed 
the simple function of washing her hands, she 
came down-stairs in the twilight and, passing an 
open door, saw a fire pleasantly sparkling on 
the hearth. The solitude, the , the simple 
details conveyed such a sense of well-being that 
she areal at it herself, and put it on record. 
Mrs. Oliphant essed a name that, at that time, 
was known wherever good English fiction was 
read ; she had been a wife, a mother, a householder, 
and the happiest incident she could recall of her 
sixty honoured years was seeing a fire gleamin 
on a hearth at home. There are people who will 
think this sad ; on the contrary, it is helpful and 
— to know that it is the trivial and easily 
accessible things superimposed on a serene mood 
that are the richest sources of contentment. 


SOLITUDE 


Mrs. Oliphant was alone in that happiest im- 
terval. The gladness that pervades the whole 
being and gives a new intimate meaning to the 
words ‘‘ Heaven is within you,” belongs I think to 
solitude ; not to loneliness, though it may be amid 
that too, but to the solitude that is surrounded 
with society, when a word, an extended hand will 
bring companionship. The people who depend 
on others for their pleasures, their intellectual 
stimulus—and there are myriads of these—can 
never know that curious state that savours of 
beatitude when the little daily devoirs are done, 
the worries have momentarily lapsed into peace 
and one is alone with a consciously contented 
self. I donot know that the mood is possible to 
young people who have some difficulty in attain- 
ing the sense of mental freedom which belongs to 


lessons learned, but it is the abiding compensation 
for the losses time entails. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Mater, S. A.—You cannot force the confidence 
of the young. Where a girl is out of sympathy 
with those at home, two or three years at a 
boarding-school may have a very beneficial effect. 
oe ge separation is generally of service where 

ple have grown out of touch with each other. 
n the case of the young the change between home 
and school life is so great that the vexations of 
home become forgotten. Under good influence, 
and in the comparatively inconspicuous position of 
a member of a class, a girl often becomes like a 
new creature, to be dealt with in a new way on 
her return home. It must be remembered then 
that she is a woman, to share both a woman’s 
pleasures and her responsibilities. I think the 
young are glad to confide in parents who are kind 
and wise; it is human to want advice from those 
whom we think likely to know. But, as I have 
already said, confidence cannot be forced, and 
nothing will bring it but the consciousness of a 
receptive mind, of a mind that will understand. 
A measure of reserve is advantageous, we have 
more natural reverence for the reserved than for 
the too intimate. Tact is the best guide in our 
dealings with all our kind, but not every one has 
tact. 

Gwenny.—The lady’s social ition would de- 

nd on her husband’s income and her individuality. 

here is nothing dignified in the occupation, but 
now-a-days all occupations seem acceptable that 
bring fortune. A nice woman, whose husband can 
give her all the requisites of a pleasant life, can 
attain to very good society provided she shows no 
particular eagerness to make acquaintance with all 
and sundry. 

Busy Body.—I do not think there is a key to 
Noél and Chapsal’s Grammar and Exercise Book. 
These cost 1s. 6d. each, and may be had through 
any good bookseller from the Paris publisher. 


KNOCKERS FOR BEDROOM DOORS 


Santa Lucia.—Little knockers are attached to 
bedroom doors in many houses. They are a pretty 
ornament, but more decorative than useful, as the 
maid’s knuckles are quite as effectual when she 
brings the morning hot water. Little copies of 
the Deshen Sanctuary knocker are made in brass 
and sold, price 2s. 6d. each, by the South Kensing- 
ton School of Art. These originally belonged to 
the Norman period, and were connected with the 
privilege the Church extended in early times to 
offenders fleeing from pursuit. Porters answered 
the appeal of the knocker at all hours of the day 
and night. A bell announced that a refugee had 
taken sanctuary, and for twenty-seven days he was 
under protection, during which time his case could 
be investigated. In the interval he wore a black 
cloth gown with a yellow cross on the left shoulder 
(St. Cuthbert’s Cross). Sanctuary was last claimed 
at Durham in 1521. The knocker represented a 
lion’s head with a ring held in its teeth, the little 
model is about two inches in diameter. 

Schools. —I have to thank several correspondents 
for replies recommending boys’ and girls’ schools 
where children of theirs have been successfully 
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Let us Talk it Over! 


taught. These letters have been handed to the 
inquiring mother. Before these were dispatched 
{ made notes of the particulars contained, in case 
a similar query should reach me in the future. 
A boys’ school at Folkestone seems especially 
excellent. 

W orried.—Health has so much to do with temper, 
and health is so likely to improve as maturity is 
attained, that there is no serious cause for anxiety 
about your daughter. Silent ways do not neces- 
sarily indicate either a sly or a sulky mind ; indeed 
the silent girl is far more likely to develop into 
an intellectual and thoughtful woman than the 
chatterer. Do you know that over active women 
do not as a rule make the wisest mothers, and that 
the growing time is benefited by wholesome 
neglect. Establish the best system of daily life 
that you can evolve, and within that let the young 
people alone. Some family educators think it is 
beneficial to compel the young to usages they ob- 
viously dislike, and say that as the twig is bent 
the tree is inclined, but what is to be gained by 
making the twig grow downward if it aspires up- 
ward or vice versa? I feel sure it is good for the 
young to bear legitimate burdens; that the best 
men and women proceed from homes where luxuries 
were few and the sense of responsibility permanent, 
but to be effective these must belong to existing 
conditions, they fail if artificially evolved. Ex- 
perience is in favour of the simple, laborious, un- 
pretentious life which we are all doing our best to 
push as far away from us as possible. 


STARTING A GOSPEL OF GLADNESS 
Poor Peggy.—No, I am not poing to scold you, 


depression is not a matter of will, but it is in great 
measure a matter of surroundings. I imagine you 
live in an ugly house, with ugly wall-papers, dull 
paint and furniture covered with patterns. Then 
you have many ornaments that are horrors—china 
dogs, wool mats, and things under glass shades. 
(I am only guessing.) Your dining-room is sombre 
and your drawing-room is crowded with depressing 
and useless things, milking-stools with flower-pots 
on them, cotton spiders hanging to the lace cur- 
tains, and stuffy frills round the mantelpiece. If 
you would turn all these things out of doors and 
give two or three weeks’ work yourself to reno- 
vation, I feel sure you would think the world a 
different place. Take all the carpets off the floors, 
see that the boards are smooth and that there are 
no nails standing up, if there are cracks fill them 
with papier-maché made of soft paper and paste, 
press in with the back of a knife, when hard stain 
the whole surface, and when it is of the right colour, 
varnish, or paint with a combined varnish-stain. 
Colour the walls with Hall’s Sanitary Distemper, 
yellow for dark rooms, green for a sunny room, 
pink, blue or cream for bedrooms, make the paint 
all over the house ivory-white, and then when you 
have all these plain fresh surfaces, look round you, 
and see if the world is not beginning to take on a 
new aspect. Plain enceuaniel spaces and bright, 
soft colours, rest the nerves. Anything that 
soothes and cheers, inspires hope, and hope is the 
beginning of victory. There is a gospel of glad- 
ness, but the alphabet of that gospel will be found 
among extraneous things. 

Douglas.—A correspondent writes that the old 
song, ‘‘ Douglas Tender and True,” was published 
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some thirty years ago by C. Lonsdale, 26 Old 
Bond Street, London. 

S. Allen.—Nothing is more important for the 
preservation of the teeth than careful mastication 
of food. Children can be trained to reduce the 
food to a pulp before swallowing it, so that they 
will become unable, after a time, to swallow it in 
any other condition. This will be of the greatest 
benefit to the digestion as well as to the teeth. 
Where the teeth are insufficiently exercised they 
tend to get loose in the sockets and to accumulate 
tartar at the roots. All solid food should be 
eaten dry, and any necessary liquid taken after 
it. The very moist foods which are given to 
many children till they are seven or eight years of 
age often lay the foundation of dental decay. 
Other dangers arise from the dummy teats with 
which the poor think to comfort babies. All these 
should be collected and burned. They overheat 
the gums, modify the shape of the palate, cause 
the upper jaw to become narrow and prominent 
and the teeth to protrude. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


Sissy.—It all depends on the length of your 
views. If you want admiration, to pretty is 
the easiest way to that end; if you want to be 
influential, intellect is required ; if you want to 
help the world for ever and ever, then be good. 
I do not promise that to be good is to be happy ; 
books called inspiring and given as gifts to the 

oung say so, but it is not true. To multitudes, 

think, simple goodness is absolutely hateful, 
they do not understand it, they suspect it of some 
hidden, diabolical meaning, it makes them uncom- 
fortable. But people who begin by being good 
cannot stop if the root of the matter is in them; 
it keeps on growing till it permeates their being, 
and then something divine enfolds them, and 
though they are still wounded and the wounds 
bleed, they do not kill. To be good means to be 
in the world but not of it, and that at the begin- 
ning is an excruciating experience. But yet it is 
worth while ; I think the start is made in trying 
to do justly, and following that by trying to think 
charitably. The apprenticeship is long ; I think it 
only ends in the grave, but the period has its 
compensations. 

Miss L. Uxbridge.—Orders to view any portion of 
the Salvation Army’s work can be obtained at the 
Head Office, 101 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C. Personal inspection is necessary to obtain 
any idea of the gigantic and noble work of this 
great organisation. There is an opening in the 
army for every kind of aptitude that desires to 
devote itself to righteousness, and the humble and 
ignorant can serve as well as the wise and learned. 

Alice P.—A lady journalist stated recently that 
women have no humour ; a mere ordinary woman 
replied that she had humour, and gave proofs, and 
then the journalist said no humorous woman could 
possibly think herself humorous. Of course you 
see the argument, In the latest end it does not 
matter what is said or printed, but in the meantime 
some hungry sheep look up and are not fed. 

VERITY. 


Letters regarding ‘‘ Women’s Interests” to be 
addressed—‘‘ Verity,” c/o Editor, ‘‘The Leisure 
Hour,” 4 Bouverie ood. London, E.C. 





w Science and Discovery 


BY PROFESSOR R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


The Eclipse of the Sun 
on August 30 


A TOTAL eclipse of the Sun is 
the most impressive spectacle in 
Nature. The dark body of the 
Moon is seen slowly covering up 
the Sun’s face until it is directly 
between us and the Sun, when 
the whole of the luminous disc is 
obscured. In the twilight that 
ensues, bright stars or planets 
become visible, and a part of the 
Sun is revealed which has never 
yet been seen except during the 
brief interval of total eclipse. 
This is the solar corona, and it 
consists of sheets and streams of 
luminous material proceeding 
from all parts of the Sun and 
extending irregularly to distances 
reckoned in tens of thousands of 
miles. Here and there behind 
the black edge of the Moon are 
usually seen bright flame-like 
objects which represent the crests 


CAUSE AND CHARACTER OF AN ECLIPSE OF THE SUN 


The strip of the Earth’s surface where a total eclipse will be seen,on 
August 30 is shown in the diagram. The appearance of the Sun as it will be 
seen from London during the partial eclipse is also shown. 


(By permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 

















PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SOLAR CORONA TAKEN DURING THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN ON MAY 18, 1901 
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of billows tossed up from a turbulent sea of 
intensely hot gases. These prominences can 
now be seen and photographed without the 
intervention of the Moon, but to make obser- 
vations of the solar corona it is necessary 
for astronomers to take advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by a total eclipse of 
the Sun. 

As the strip on the earth’s surface from which 
a view of a total solar eclipse can be obtained is 
only a few miles wide, expeditions must be made 
to places within the track of totality in order to 
study the eclipse eo." The path of the 
eclipse which will take place on August 30 
traverses Labrador, Spain, Algeria, Tunis, and 
Egypt, as is roughly shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram. At all places within this track 
the Sun will be totally obscured by the Moon 
for about two minutes, and at places north or 
south of the track, a partial eclipse will be seen, 
the amount of the Sun’s surface covered by the 
Moon becoming less and less as the distance 
from the central line of totality gets greater. 
At London a little more than three-quarters of 
the surface of the Sun usually presented to us 
will be eclipsed at 1.4 p.m., and at Edinburgh a 
little less than three-quarters will be covered. 
Not much diminution of daylight will, however, 
be noticed, though only a crescent of the Sun’s 
disc will be seen ; and of course the solar corona 
will not be revealed at places where only a par- 
tial eclipse is visible. By looking at the Sun 
through a piece of coloured or smoked glass the 
partially-eclipsed disc will be well seen. 

Several parties of astronomers have set up 
their instruments in various places near the 
central line of total eclipse to observe and 
photograph the corona and other solar pheno- 
mena. There is a difference of 24 hours be- 
tween the time at which the eclipse occurs in 
Labrador and in Egypt, and by taking photo- 
graphs at each of these places it is hoped that 
the question whether the coronal rays and 
streamers change their shape in an interval of 
about a couple of hours will be settled. Many 
observers will also occupy themselves with 
investigations of the nature of the corona by 
analysing its light with spectroscopes. The 
conditions are so favourable for observation 
that results of great value to astronomical 
science may be confidently anticipated. 


Harvest Forecasts 

SEVERAL leading astronomers and meteor- 
ologists are making systematic studies of the 
sun and the weather with the view of discoygring 
cycles or relationships which will enable harvest 
forecasts to be made, Dr. W. N. Shaw, the 
director of our Meteorological Office, has recently 
shown in a paper read before th yal Society 
that there is a very definite connexion between 
the amount of autumn rainfall and the yield of 
wheat in the following year. Taking the total 
rainfall during September, October, and Novem- 
ber in the principal wheat-producing districts 
of England évery year since 1884, he compared 
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year with the average 
r acre for the same 
period. The comparison shows clearly that the 
yield of wheat in any year depends mainly 
upon the absence of rainfall in the previous 
autumn, and but little on any other natural 


the numbers year b 
yield of wheat in bushels 


cause. In other words, a wet autumn, as in 
1903, is followed by a poor wheat crop reckoned 
in bushels per acre, and a dry autumn is 
followed by a yield above the average. The 

robable explanation of this relationship is that 
if excessive rain occurs in the autumn months, 
the constituents of the soil required by the 
young wheat are washed away, so that although 
the following summer may be favourable, as it 
was in 1904, the lack of food in infancy prevents 
the corn from arriving at maturity with a rich 
yield of grain. 

The prediction of changes of weather which 
affect harvests is one of the aims which led to 
the foundation of the Astrophysical Observatory 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 
In the latest report of the Institution, Dr. 8. 
P. Langley describes investigations which show 
that the actual radiation supplied by the sun 
fluctuates within intervals of a few months by 
nearly ten per cent. ; and that these fluctuations 
cause changes of temperature of several degrees 
nearly simultaneously over the great continental 
areas of the world. These variations of solar 
heat are quite independent of the state of the 
earth’s atmosphere, and are real changes of the 
actual supply of heat sent out by the sun. 
Whether this solar radiation varies in a cycle is 
not known; but if subsequent research should 
confirm the indications of a general parallelism 
between measures of our heat supply and 
terresf#ial temperatures, a new and promising 
method of weather forecasting over long periods 
will have been discovered. 


Firefly Light 

To produce light of any kind a certain amount 
of energy must be expended, the energy being 
obtained directly by chemical change in an oil 
or a gas lamp, and indirectly from the coal 
which drives the dynamos used to produce the 
current for electric lights. If luminosity only 
is required, evidently all the heat incidentally 
produced must be considered as wasteful 
expenditure of energy. As a matter of fact, in 
the production of artificial lights by far the 
largest amount of the energy expended produces 
heat, and only a small percentage appears as 
rays of light. Several years ago, Dr. 8. P. 
Langley found that the firefly gives light 
practically without heat, so that, considered from 
the point of view of expenditure of energy, it is 
a far more efficient light-producer than any 
artificial system. 

Dr. C. G. Abbot has recently continued Dr. 
Langley’s experiments, using specimens of the 
Ouban firefly for the purpose. No indications 
whatever could be found of any heating effect 
from the light-giving parts of the insect, though 
the arrangement used was so sensitive that a 
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VIEW OF SMELTING-HOUSES IN WEST AFRICA 


In the foreground are two wooden mortars and a number of pestles 


used for pounding the ore. 


rise of temperature equal to one-hundred- 
millionth of a degree could be detected. A 
portion of the flame of a standard sperm candle 
equal in area to the light-spot of the firefly 
produced such an effect on the instrument that 
had the radiation from the insect been an eighty- 
thousandth so great in amount it could not . 
have escaped observation. 

On comparing the light from the candle with 
that from the firefly it was found that area for 
area the insect’s light-giving capacity was one- 
eighth as great as that of the candle. The 
actual candle-power of the firefly, was one- 
sixteen-hundredth, that is to say,%gixteen 
hundred of these insects would be fred to 
give light equal to a standard candle-power. 

The general conclusion from the 


representative of the Baptist Missions 
at Oyo, are described by Mr. C. V. 
Bellamy, Director of Public Works, 
Lagos, in a paper read before the 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

The iron ore used occurs in a 
shale a few feet below the surface 
of the ground. The crude ore is 
first roasted over a fire of green 
timber and then pulverised in 
wooden mortars by women and 
children. The poundings are put 
in shallow trays and washed twice 
—first by a woman who stands in 
a well of water about two feet deep 
and swirls a tray of ore in it, and 
then carefully sluiced in clear water 
by another woman seated on the ground 
near by. The washed ore thus obtained 
is conveyed to the smelting house 
and poured into the kiln, as occasion 
| require, in a damp state. 

here are eleven smelting-houses 
in the village, and in each is a 
cupola, or shaft furnace for melting iron, 
made entirely of clay and having a rope of 
twisted vines or creepers around it to prevent 
it from cracking. he process of smeltin 
with this primitive means occupies a eriod 
of about thirty-six hours, and the cake of 
pig iron, weighing about 60 lbs., thus obtained 
is broken up into convenient lumps for the 
market, where it is bought by the blacksmiths, 
who convert it into wrought iron themselves. 

According to the native standard, the iron is 
superior to anything produced elsewhere; and 
it 1s to be hoped that the peaceful, industrious 
community which carries on this unique native 
industry will not suffer at the hands of European 
enterprise for many generations. 





experiments is that the firefly gives 
its light at less than a ten-thousandth 
of the expenditure of energy re- 
quired for an equal light from a 
candle. In other words, if it were 
possible to produce artificial light 
so efficiently as the firefly does 
naturally, the cost to consumers 
should some thousands of times 
less than it is at present. 


Unique Smelting Works in 
West Africa 


In the hinterland of the British 
Colony of Lagos, West Africa, there 
is a small village in which the in- 
habitants for generations past have 
been engaged in the extraction of 
iron from ore by methods which are 
probably the same as those practised 
by the earliest workers in this metal. 
These smelting works, which have 
only recently been visited for the 
first time by a white man, in the 
person of the Rey. Pinnock, a 





1, The head smelter. 
first washing. 
its second and final washing. 4. A heap of powdered ore. 





WASHING POUNDED IRON ORE, WEST AFRICA 


2. Woman standing in well, giving the ore its 
8. Woman seated on ground, giving the ore 
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Summer 
Schools for 
the 
Tenement 
Children in 
New York 


In the public 
schools through- 
out the United 
States and 
Canada, it has 
always been the 
rule to have a 
long vacation in 
the summer- 
time. This 
summer vacation 
dates back to the 
days when the 
great majority of 
the population 
was engaged in 
agriculture, and 
the school 
teachers and 
elder pupils all 
turned in to help 
with the harvest 
and field work 
through the 
busy months of 
the summer. 
This condition 
of things has 
largely passed 











away. It still 
exists to some 


A NEW HEBRIDES DRUM 
(FANTING) 


(From “Saints and Savages,” by the degree in the 


kind permission of Messrs. 


Blackwood d: Sons.) country, and in 


These drums are hollowed out of the city there 


trees, and have a slit up the front. _gtill remains the 
Some are carved in grotesque 


fashion, like the one in our picture, necessity for a 
and are finely coloured with native long summer 


pigments. ° ° 
vacation in all 
those public schools whose pupils come from 
well-to-do families, During the hot months, 
these families all leave the city for Europe, for 
the mountains or for the sea-shore, and it is an 
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Over-Sea Notes 


From Our Own Correspondents 


impossibility for a school to gather in its pupils 
of this class before October. 

In the crowded tenement regions, however, 
there is no such exodus for the children, neither 
are there harvest fields in which the children 
can share in wholesome and health-giving 
open-air work; and of late years a movement 
has been set on foot to open the schools in the 
summer months. These summer sessions are 
designed rather to offer a wholesome alternative 
to the hot and crowded streets, and the still 
hotter and more crowded tenements, than for 
the actual instruction of the children, though to 
many of the foreign new-comers, who are in 
arrears with their English education, a welcome 
opportunity is afforded to bring themselves up 
to the level of their grade in school. As is 
always the case with educational facilities, 
it is the Jews who most eagerly avail them- 
selves of the opportunity, and when one of 
the New York schools in the Jewish quarter 
opened for its summer session last year, it 
was crowded to the doors with applicants for 
admission. 

The assistant teachers came to the principal 
in despair. He saw at once that he could not 
accommodate all the children, and that there 
would have to be some process of selection or 
weeding out. He assembled the children in the 
central hall, and looked down on the hundreds 
of thin, eager, little faces. 

‘* Children,”’ he said, ‘‘all put up your hands 
whose fathers peddle from a team.” About 
one-fourth of the children raised their hands. 
**March out into the school yard,” was the 
order. 

“Next, let those put up their hands whose 
fathers peddle from a push-cart.’’ About a 
third of those remaining raised their hands. 
These also were marched out. 

‘*Now, those raise their hands whose fathers 
peddle and carry their packs.” Almost all left 
in the room raised their hands. 

‘‘These are the children we want,” said the 
principal. ‘These are the children from the 
mest crowded homes in the worst streets, who 
most need the healthy surroundings and the 
educational opportunities we are trying to 
offer.” 
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PARTRIDGE’S 
EIGHTEENPENNY 
LIBRARY. 


The books in this Series are specially suitable for adult 
revders, who detest the sensational novel, but who, when 
taking their Summer holidays, enquire for pure, healthy, 
stimulating fiction. As they are handsomely bound they 
are highly prized as gift books. To place one or two of these 
charming books in the trunk or travelling bag is to enhance 
the pleasure of the annual vacation ! 

The following are the titles of these beautifully illustrated 
and deeply interesting books :— 


A STRING OF PEARLS. By E. F. Potvarp. 


ELSIE MACGREGOR; or, Margaret’s Little 
ss. By Ramsay GUTHRIE 
THE. “LADY OF THE CHINE. By M. &. 


CAROLA'S ‘SECRET. By Eruex F. Heppwe. 
THE HOME OF HIS FATHERS. By Lituas 


CaMPBELL DavIpson. 


A GREAT PATIENCE. By L. Monertey. 


IN WLHE BONDS OF SILENCE, By J. L. 
ORNIBROOK 

A LATE | REPENTANCE. By Hannan B. 
ACKE: 

SHEPHERDS AND SHEEP. By E. Srvarr- 
sANGFORD 


THE GOLDEN DOORS. By M. 8S. Haycrarr. 
A NOBLE CHAMPION. By Davip Honss. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

N.B.—IJf there is any difficulty in obtaining copies of these 
books, the Publishers will send them post free on receipt of the 
published price. 

Ss. W. PARTRIDGE & CO., 
8&9 Paternoster Row, London. 















A CONSULTING SURVEYOR 


Profits by Public Opinion— 


Some very interesting particulars of the Influence of 
Public Opinion have been supplied to us by Mr. J. 
Jopling, a Consulting Surveyor. Ata time when the 
exhaustive character of his work caused him acute 
nervous distress, Mr. Jopling was much impressed by 
the fact that all classes of people are agreed in pro- 
nouncing Phosferine to be the only really trustworthy 
and efficacious Tonic Remedy for Nervous Disorders. 
Profiting by Public Opinion, Mr. Jepling resolved to 
take a course of Phosferino, and informs us that the 
excellent and well known Tonic dispelled all his 
Nerve Discomforts with such marvellous rapidity, 
that almost immediately he was able to accomplish 
his very arduous work with ease and comfort. 


iis Account Concerns Everyone. 


Mr. Joseph Jopling, F.S.I., Consulting Surveyor, 
Wallington, Surrey, writes :—‘‘I think I ought to let 
you know that your tonic Phosferine has been of 
great service to me. My work is of an exhausting 
character, and some years ago [ had a bad break 
down. I tried n.any things and had the best advice, 
but without any lasting results.. Eventually I took 
Phosferine; it worked wonders and put me right 
again. Since then I always keep sume at hand, 
knowing that I can rely upon its keeping me up to 
the mark.”—November 29, 1904. 


PHOSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS. 


A PROVEN REMEDY for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Stomach Disorders, Rheumatism, Brain-fag, Indi- 
gestion, Premature Decay, Anzmia, Impoverished 
Blood, Nervous Headaches, Sleeplessness, Neuralgia, 
Mental Exhaustion, Influenza, Hysteria, and all dis- 
orders consequent upon a reduced state of the 
nervous system. 


The Remedy of Kings. 


Phosferine has been supplied by Royal Commands 


To the Royal Family and to the principal Royalty and 
Aristocracy throughout the World. 


Bottles, 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6. Post free, 1/3, 3/-, and 4/9. Sold 
by. all Chemists, Stores, &c. The 2/9 size contains nearly 
four times the 1/1} size. 
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THE BISHOP OF DURHAM 
on the SECOND EPISTLE TO 
TIMOTHY. 


Short Devotional Studies on the Dying Letter of St. Paul. 
By the Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Durham, 

The Bishop says he “ has taken up this heart-moving Epistle with the single 
intention of expounding it after the manner of a Bible Reading, not for literary 
criticisin or inquiry, but in quest of divine passages for heart and life.” 
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THE REV. F. B. MEYER ON 
THE EPISTLE TO THE 
PHILIPPIANS. 


A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY, 


Mr. Meyer says :—‘‘ It seems to me, if I may be allowed to say so, that 
this book, more completely than any single one besides, contains the essence 
of the messages with which I have been entrusted.” 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT and 
the PENTATEUCH. 


By Professor C. F. NOSGEN, D.D. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. C. H. IRWIN, M.A. 


The Spectator says :—“ Professor Nisgen, who follows the line taken by 
Hengstenberg, gives us here a powerful argument on the conservative side. 
Hie insists, ind with much force, on the position accorded to Moses by Christ 
and His Disciples as an instrument of the divine revelation to Israel. The 
volume, which is written in a very temperate and reasonable style, is well 
worth attention.” 
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OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM 
IN NEW TESTAMENT LIGHT. 
By G. H. ROUSE, M.A., LL.B., D.D. 


He states the position of the “ critics’ with fairness and admirable temper, 
combating their main conclusions and demcnstrating that whatever difficul- 
ties there may be in the “‘ traditional ” belief, those of the * critical” recon- 
struction of Scripture arc immeasurably vreater. But the main force of his 
argument rests upon the authority of Christ. Whatever the limitations of 
the Saviour’s human knowledge, he forsibly argues, “Christ. made no 
mistakes.” This, in fact, is the kvynote of a most interesting volume. 
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THE BIBLE and BABYLON : 


Their Relationship in the History of Culture. 
By EDUARD KONIG, D.D. 

Translated from the Tenth German Edition, with Additional Notes, 
by Rev. W. T. PILTER. With a Preface by the Very Rev. HENRY 
WACE, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 

The Dean says :—‘‘ The short treatise which is here translated will supply 
an opportune warning against the hasty acceptance of a line of thought 
which has of late been vehemently urged in Germany, and has found too 





wuch countenance among some scholars in this country.” 
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Australian Sugar-growing: Black 


Men or White 

THERE has been, ever since the establishment 
of federation, a fierce dispute as to the possibility 
of growing sugar without coloured labour. One 
of the first acts of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment was to provide for the gradual abolition of 
the Kanaka (a native of the South Sea Islands), 
while at the same time a heavy bonus for sugar- 
growing by white labour was promised. The 
importation of Kanakas has now ceased, and 
those in Queensland are gradually being de- 
ported. 

The sugar industry is of great importance to 
both Queensland and New South Wales, and it is 
contended by some that, without coloured labour, 
it willdie out. But the supporters of the white 
Australia policy contend that, with the bounty 
and the tariff protection, the growers can afford 
easily to pay for white labour. To this the 
growers reply that, as sugar is grown in the 
tropics, white men could not stand the heat. 
The most vexed of all aspects of the question is, 
men who live in the sugar-growing district give 
absolutely contradictory reports. The Labour 
party say that white men will do the work, and 
do it better than the black men, if they are only 
treated properly ; and so, as the continuance of 
the white-labour bonus comes before Parlia- 
ment again in a short time, a representative 
party of legislators intends to visit the sugar- 
growing districts and see for itself what the 
conditions are like. 

Perhaps the strongest argument in favour 
of present conditions is that the Queensland 
electors, who ought to know their own business, 
elected white-labour candidates in every con- 
stituency but one.—F. s. 8. 


Australian Tree-Kangaroos 


Lookine at the ordinary kangaroo, and 
especially a specimen of the huge red 
“forester” or “old man,” which often stands 
nearly seven feet high, it would never be 
imagined possible for any member of the 
family to indulge in tree-climbing. And yet 
there is one group of them which climbs trees 
as easily as does the squirrel. And the 
climbing is not an occasional act, as when 
being pursued, as the tree-climbing kan- 


garoo spends most of his time in the tree, 
where he nibbles the young shoots and leaves 
just like a ‘possum. He is a true kangaroo, 
and, in fact, differs very little from the ordinary 
ground-kangaroo. 
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He has the little head, 
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small front paws, and huge hindquarters of 
the family ; but all of his paws are armed with 
strong, sharp claws, which make it easy for 


him to climb any tree. He is of course not 
nearly so large as the big kangaroos alluded to 
above, being more of the size of the wallaby. 
The tree-climbing kangaroo is not at all a com- 
mon inhabitant of Australia, being confined to 
the far north of Queensland, in the tropics, 
His chief home is the Bellenden-Ker range, a 
remarkable mountain chain which as yet has 
only been partially explored. A few live speci- 
mens have been brought down south, and the 
zoological gardens of the principal capitals 
usually have one ortwo. At Melbourne, where 
trees are provided for them to climb, they are a 
great source of interest to visitors. The ordinary 

















A SPIRIT STONE FROM THE SOLOMON ISLANDS 


(From “‘ Saints and Savages,” by the kind permission 
of Messrs. Blackwood & Sons.) . 


The supposed powers of this stone were remarkable. If 
carried in the hand it would jump when danger was near. 
At night it would whistle to give warning. If the owner 
lost his way and held the stone in both hands it would 
turn over in the direction he was to go. It had power to 
get hot or cold, and to shine in the night. It could also 
cause and cure sickness. 

3 P 
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kangaroo never makes the slightest attempt 
at tree-climbing, trusting to his fleetness of foot 
to escape from his pursuers. In the settled 
districts of the continent all varieties of the 
kangaroo, with the exception perhaps of the 
wallaby, are rapidly decreasing; so that it is 
pleasing to be able to record that the haunts of 
the pretty, quaint, tree-climbing kangaroos are 
still unmolested by the axe and gun of the 
settler, and are likely to continue so for many 
years,—F, 8. 8. 


Collecting Cocoa-Nuts 

Ir is estimated that there are twenty million 
cocoa-nut trees in the fair, sweet island of 
Ceylon. Our picture shows 
a Cingalese literally walk- 
ing up a cocoa-nut tree. 
The inhabitants of Ceylon 
—male and female alike 
—manifest a wonderful 
agility in an operation of 
this sort; they avail 
themselves in their climb- 
ing, sometimes, of the 
help of bamboo ladders, 
but oftener—as is indi- 
cated in our illustration 
—of a short band of 
cocoa-nut fibre between 
the feet or round the loins. 

The Cingalese have a 
common saying that the 
cocoa-nut will only 
flourish within the sound 
of the human voice, and 
they carefully encourage 
the growth of this very 
beneficent product about 
their dwellings. The cocoa-nut yields to the 
natives most of the necessaries of life. Its fruit 
furnishes food, its shell drinking vessels, its juice 
palm wine and sugar, its stem materials for build- 
ing, its leaves roofs, matting, baskets, and paper. 





A CINGALESE 
CLIMBING A TREE 


Russian Musicians in Revolt 

HIcay significant is the fact that the general 
spirit of the Russian revolt is extending even 
to institutions and classes of society upon which 
special imperial favours have hitherto been 
showered abundantly. If Ozarism can pride 
itself on anything it is upon its encouragement 
and practical support of the art of music, all 
the chief theatres and opera houses in Russia 
being State institutions. Now this is what has 
just happened. 
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M. Rimsky-Korsakoff, the celebrated com- 
poser and professor of the Imperial Conservatoire 
at St. Petersburg, drew upon himself the 
suspicion of the police as to the soundness of 
his political sympathies, and his lectures began 
to be intruded upon by secret police agents. 
The professor protested against such indignity, 
and was thereupon dismissed from his post in 
spite of his long and distinguished career. 

Disorders now began at the Conservatoire, 
the students striking work, another professor, 
the famous composer Glazunoff, sending in his 
resignation as a protest againot the treatment 
of his comrade. 

Then the students on strike, by way of protest, 
gave a grand performance at the theatre of 
Korsakoff’s new opera, Glazunoff conducting. 
The audience numbered about 1500 persons, 
belonging chiefly to the literary and artistic 
world, and they all through the performance 
enthusiastically cheered, eager to demonstrate 
their sympathy with the dismissed composer. 

At the conclusion quite wild scenes ensued. 
Korsakoff was called forward and received with 
tumultuous applause, flowers, laurel crowns, 
and addresses from many art institutions, 
students, and the Press, being showered upon 
him while the audience rushed en masse on to 
the stage. The police hastened to lower the iron 
curtain, but the public prevented it and did not 
disperse till General Trepoff was communicated 
with and an order was received to clear the house. 


Frenchified Education in Madagascar 


MADAGASCAR being now a French colony, 
a French character and tone is naturally given 
to all the work, but especially to that depart- 
ment of it the Government is most likely to 
take cognizance of, viz. the work of education. 

A visit to one of the schools shows how 
thoroughly French they have become. Over 
the school building the French tricolour is seen 
flying. The walls of the school are found to 
be adorned with French maps and pictures. A 
portrait of the President is seen occupying a 
prominent position; and the favourite national 
motto, ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” catches 
the eye of every one entering the building. In 
the boys’ hands are found standard French 
school-books, and French is taught even to the 
youngest, whilst in the higher classes, not only 
is French taught, but the boys are actually 
taught in French. In a recent Government 
examination for teachers’ certificates, the lad 
who came out top of the list was a pupil from 
a Protestant school. 
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THE oldest ship afloat is the Danish schooner 
Emmanuel. Built in 1749, she was originally 
a pirate. She is now employed in the timber 
trade. 


THE Japanese Diet consists of 379 members, 
seven of whom are Christians. 


THE shortest Bill ever presented to a Parlia- 
ment was in these words, ‘‘No person shall 
smoke opium.” Sir George Turner, when 
Premier of Victoria, was its author. 


THERE is no serious objection to men being a 
law unto themselves; the difficulty is that such 
persons seldom enforce the law. 


Curiosities of English Spelling 

HERE is a good exercise in spelling. Rewrite 
the extract in its proper form : 

Know won knead weight two bee tolled thee 
weigh too dew sew. 

A rite suite little buoy, the sun of a grate 
kernel, with a rough around his neck, flue up 
the rode as quick as adear. After a thyme he 
stopped at a blew house and wrung the belle. 
His tow hurt hymn and he kneaded wrest. 
He was too tired to raze his fare, pail face. A 
feint mown rows from his lips. 

The made who herd the belle was about two 
pair a pare, butt she through it down and ran 
with awl her mite, for fear her guessed wood 
knot weight. Butt when she saw the little 
won, tiers stood in her ayes at the site. 

‘*Ewe poor deer! Why dew yew lye hear? 
Are you dyeing?” 

‘** Know,” he said, “I am feint.” 

She boar hymn in her arms, and hurried two 
a rheum where he mite bee quiet, gave him bred 
and meet, held a cent bottle under his knows, 
untide his neck scarf, rapped him up warm and 
gave him a suite drachm.—St. Nicholas. 


ter bore on earth than the 
ways right? 


Is there a 
man who is 


Ir ain’t no use to grumble and complain ; 
It’s just as cheap and easy to rejoice; 
When God sorts out the weather and sends 
rain, 
Why, rain’s my choice. 


O'Brien: ‘Shure, it’s married I am, an’ 
I’ve got a fine healthy bhoy, which the neigh- 
bours say is the very picter of me.” 

Malone: ‘‘Och, well, what’s the harrum so 
long as the child’s healthy.” 


_ THE sending of New Year's cards originated 
in Japan 150 years ago. 
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He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ the centre and enjoy bright day; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun, 
Himself is his own dungeon.—MILTon. 


Cousin George’s Diplomacy 

WueEn George became the father of a bounc- 
ing ten-pound girl, he was a proud and happy 
man. tt seemed to him that he loved every 
hair of the infant’s head. Its howls were music 
in his ears. 

So a fortnight went by, a happy fortnight. 
Then the mother announced that she was going 
to name the babe Emily. 

George’s face fell. He was not particular 
about names. Almost any name, in fact, 
suited him. But ‘‘Emily” he loathed. He 
did not tell his wife that, though. He was too 
wise. He knew her too well. 

‘* Emily, eh ?” said George, in his diplomatic 
was the name 


way. “That's good. Emily 
of my first sweetheart. She'll take it as a 
compliment. She’ll——” 

But George could say no more. His wife 


interrupted him. 
‘* We'll call the child Joan, after my mother,” 
she said shortly. 


Very Awkward 

In Hawaii servants refuse to say Mrs. or 
Mr. A young bride was much shocked at 
hearing a married friend called ‘‘ Mary” by 
a servant, and instructed her husband not to 
call her by her Christian name except when 
they were alone. One day she had visitors, 
and what was her horror when the cook put his 
head inside the drawing-room door and said, 
‘My love, what vegetable you want to-day?” 


Sue: ‘‘Has your wife improved since she 
began to have her voice cultivated ?” 

He: ‘* Yes, considerably. When she calls 
me down I notice that it isin a more musical 
tone than it used to be.” 


InsTRUCTOR, to recruits: “ When is a man 
the second in command?” 
Raw recruit: “ When he’s married.” 


WoMEN are in a preponderance of only one 
per cent. in Holland. 


‘‘Wuat dat, Judge, yer ax me what my 
wocashun am ?” 

‘* Yes, what is your vocation ? I mean, what 
do you do for a living?” 

‘‘Ah, yesser, yesser. I understands yer 
now. What I does for a livin’ is—my wife 
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takes in washin’. 
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-* Peter Brown goes round the town 
In dreadful disrepair. 

One stocking down like any clown— 
He seldom combs his hair. 

Young ladies fair can only stare, 
Then look the other way, 

For he is quite a painful sight 
Upon a summer’s day. 





| SLOVENLY PETER 
| 
| 
| 
| 


By permission from the New York “‘ Puck” 


But what cares he though children flee 
And shout ‘*Old Musticuss ! ” 

You'd think he’d wend his way to mend, 
But he is always thus. 

So all must frown on Peter Brown 
While yet he shuns the right. 

It is too bad he’s such a sad, 
Objectionable sight. 


MorRAL 


Old gentlemen should always then 
Try to be spick and span, 

And keep their clo’es like younger beaus 
As dapper as they can. 


Gambling amongst Society Women 


THE game of Bridge amongst the wealthier 
classes is responsible for reproducing many of 
the vicious situations we read of in the chronicles 
of our forefathers. While Queen Victoria was 
lying dead, one very prominent female Society 
leader could not be got to abstain from this form 
of gambling even for a brief space. At the 
aristocratic mansion over which she presides 

ests must play. One young man of moderate 
income suggested that his means were quite 
unequal to such hazards as the hostess and her 
friends were accustomed to, but he was given to 
understand that he could play or leave. He 
ey chose the former alternative, and in 
a few hours lost half-a-year’s income. 

There are hundreds of smaller imitators of 
this woman, whose husband ranks high in the 
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political world. The disgusting position is fre- 
quently created of young girls, not discouraged 
from gambling by their parents, losing money 
which they have difficulty in paying to men 
with whom they are not otherwise well acquaint- 
ed. In speaking to a young lady who movesin 
Society circles, and on inquiring with due 
difidence as to her knowledge of gambling 
among the friends of her family, she said, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, ‘‘Oh, every one we 
know gambles!” 

One of the speakers at the council meeting of 
a ladies’ association, of which Lady Trevelyan 
is president, said that a Society lady, on a friend 
observing that £150 a year seemed a small 
allowance for the daughter, replied that the 
latter was such a good Bridge player that she 
easily made £1000 a year.—B. S. RowNTREE, in 
Betting and Gambling. 
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THe Frenchman talks from his palate, the 
Yankee from the top of his throat, the English- 
man from his chest, and the German from his 
diaphragm. 


Not to be Outdone 


ON one occasion when some British Volunteers 
were paying a friendly visit to Belgium they 
noticed the many medals worn by the Belgian 
soldiers, and resolved not to be outdone, One 
day the commanding officer seeing a man on 
parade decked with many medals accosted him. 
“ He evidently felt flattered by my notice, and1 
said to him, ‘ You seem to have seen consider- 
able service. In what wars have you been 
engaged P’ He replied, ‘ Bless you, I've never 
been in a war: my father and I were awarded 
these medals at agricultural shows for a special 
breed of pigs for which we are famous.’” 


Poisonous Caterpillars 


E. H. Payne, Prome, Burma, writes to us :— 

In the interesting article, ‘‘ By-paths in 
Nature,” in a recent number, there is a 
picture of “The Woolly Bear” caterpillar, and 
one is asked to ‘“‘pick him up.” We have the 
same in appearance, but not in kind. Those 
here are highly poisonous to the touch, and are 
viewed with dread. Atthe beginning of the cold 
season they find their way into the house, and 
one evening I felt something on my neck, and 
put up my hand to brush it away. Feeling a 
strange and awful thing there, I called to my 
“boy,” who was laying the table for dinner, 
and he said, ‘‘ Hairy Caterpillar, ma’am,” and 
removed it from the back of my neck with a 
cloth. He then told me that they poisoned the 
skin wherever they touched it, and my neck 
and hand, which only came in contact with it 
for a second, both became red and inflamed, 
with swelling and irritation in a marked 
degree for some weeks afterwards. One evening 
‘bn the verandah a friend and I were sitting 
watching the sunset, and when we rose to go 
indoors, another of the pests was on her blouse, 
but fortunately had not touched her. We kept 
a good look-out for them after they appeared, 
and my boy would pt pene J say, ‘‘ Look here, 
ma’am,” and come with several gathered in the 
dustpan. They are from two to three inches in 
length, and the hairs fully half-an-inch stand- 
ing straight up from the body. Fortunately 
they do not last long, for we have quite enough 
to contend with without the addition of any 
more. 


Cleaning a Library 


THis is how they managed “‘ spring-cleaning ” 
at a public library in the United States. 
‘Several men and women were hired to do 
the heavy work. The men took the books from 
the shelves and placed them upon library trucks, 
being careful to keep them in their proper order. 
When a truck was full it was wheeled to a 
point near an open window where a tub of 
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water was standing. The men would take two 
books from the truck and first clap them to- 
gether, knocking dust and dirt into the water. 
Then each book was taken separately, opened 
over the tub, and the leaves aired by holdin 
the back up, with one cover horizontal, an 
allowing the leaves to fall rapidly, thus empty- 
ing the book of any loose objects it might 
contain. It was a marvel to the workers to see 
how the water absorbed the dirt. The variety 
of objects that fell from the books was surpris- 
ing, and included combs, hair-pins, matches, 
tooth-picks, string, scraps of cloth and paper, 
hair-ribbons, shoe-strings, feathers, and many 
other objects too numerous to mention ; in fact, 
everything almost that would be placed in a 
book—except money. Meanwhile one of the 
women had thoroughly cleaned the shelves, and 
when the truck was wheeled back, another 
removed the books and, carefully wiping them 
with a cloth, placed them back on the shelves 
as before.” 


THINGS are only produced in order that they 
may be consumed usefully, not that they may be 
hoarded. 

Wuat’sinaname? Ifa Russian one, most 
of the alphabet. 


IF a boy is not behind in his studies, how can 
he pursue them ? 


OnLy twenty-four white elephants have been 
captured since the beginning of the Christian 
era. 


Have you a Thirst? 


THIRST-QUENCHING does not depend so greatly 
on the quantity of fluid that is swallowed as on 
the length of time during which liquid is kept 
in contact with the tissues of the mouth and 
throat. A small quantity of water used as a 
mouth and throat wash will relieve thirst more 
than a pint swallowed hastily. This is well 
worth remembering in the warm weather. 


A Monster Crab 


A CRAB weighing 84 lbs. has been caught by a 
trawler on the east coast. It measured nearly 
3 feet from tip to tip of its claws. 


Cricket Songs 


From Norman Gale’s More Cricket Songs we 
take the following vigorous lines— 


‘“*T refuse to find attractions 
In the ancient Roman native ; 
I am sick to death of fractions 
And of verbs that take the dative ; 
It is mine to be recorder 
Of a boy’s congested brain, sir, 
With the pitch in perfect order 
And the weather like Champagne, sir!” 
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Birds that do not care to fly 


Many birds do not consciously delight in the 
use of their wings. In Nigeria, where the bush 
is continuous, pheasants do not fly at all. 
Partridges in England move to and from their 
feeding grounds; but they love to skim the 
earth, to whose tint they are coloured, and use 
their higher flight only for safety. Moorhens 
prefer not to fly at all. The majority of our 
home birds and many of the smaller migrants 
move very small distances of themselves, and 
we look in vain for any + that they fly, as 
lambs skip, for the fun of the thing. 

Hoisting the Expert 

THE novelist, Balzac, it appears, flattered 
himself upon his skill in reading character from 
handwriting. <A lady brought him an extract 
from the exercise-book of a twelve-year-old 
schoolboy, and asked for an opinion as to the 
youngster’s character and prospects. 

Balzac inquired whether the child was her 
own. Answered in the negative, he examined 
the exercise carefully and delivered his judg- 
ment. ‘‘ Madame,” he said, ‘‘ this child is thick- 
headed and frivolous. He will never come to 
any good. If he were my child, I would take 
him from school and put him to the plough.” 

And then it had to be broken gently to the 
graphologist, that the exercise on which he had 
SS so severely was one of his own which 

ad been discovered hidden away between the 
leaves of an old lesson-book. 


100,000 Russian soldiers are now prisoners of 
war in Japan. 


Top Hats as Nosebags 


A NUMBER of discarded silk hats were included 
amongst a quantity of cast-off clothing which 
the Rochester Diocesan Society recently sent for 
distribution among the poor of South London. 
These hats have been sold to a second-hand 
dealer, who removed the rims and added loops 
of string, and who is now doing a fine trade by 
selling the articles as nosebags for costermon- 
gers’ donkeys. 


ANOTHER capital story told by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson :— 

A gentleman seeking advice from a doctor was 
told by him to take alittlewine. ‘‘I have often 
twenty letters to write after dinner,” said the 
medico, ‘‘ and I find a pint of champagne a very 
good thing.” 

“What!” asked the patient, “does it help 
you in your work ?” 

**Oh, no,” replied the doctor, ‘‘ but I don’t 
care a rap whether I answer the letters or not ! ” 


Do not be one of these wretched people who 
_are for ever disparaging everything and every- 
body. They are constantly looking for faults 
and blemishes. There are homes where the 
children hear continued criticism from their 
parents, where the conversation is made up 
largely of adverse judgments of everybody and 
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everything, where every character is dissected 
and the flaws rather than the good traits held 
up to view. Whether these judgments be just 
or not, the effect upon the children is the same 
—they learn suspicion, contemptuousness, and 
denunciation, these most unlovely traits of 
character. 


THE sewing mistress in a country school was 
teaching a class how to put a aor upon a 
blanket. ‘‘ Now, girls,” she said, “on which 
side of the blanket would you put the patch?” 
‘* Please, mum,” shouted a cheerful cherub, 
‘*on the side that’s got the hole on it.” 


In Paris and in Berne there is no thirteen in 
house numbers, twelve and a half being used 
instead. 


THERE are over 250 railway companies in the 
United Kingdom. Can you name more than a 
dozen of them ? 


‘‘ Faruer, I am full of glory,” said little Mil- 
dred, looking up from the table one bright 
morning. ‘‘ What do you mean?” asked the 
proud parent. ‘‘ Why,” said the little girl, 
“a quien just fell on my spoon, and I have 
swallowed it!” 


OVERHEARD in a crowded Irish tram-car. 
Lady, to gentleman who has risen and offered 
her his seat: ‘‘ Thanks, very much, but I don’t 
like depriving you of your seat!” Gentleman: 
‘*Tt is no depravity, madam ! ” 


THE witch-tree of Nevada is so luminous that 
on the darkest night it can be plainly seen a mile 
away. A person standing near can read the 
oulies print by its light. 


A VERGER was showing a lady over a church, 
when she asked him if the vicar was a married 
man, “No, ma’am,” he answered, ‘he’s a 
chalybeate ! ” 


“The First Blow” 


Dr. MacnaMara tells the following very 
funny story. It was related by a chairman of 
an election meeting, @ propos of the phrase, 
** Getting the first blow.” 

A farmer went up to a vet’s house to ask what 
he was to do about his horse, which had been 
taken very ill. ‘Give him this powder,” said 
the vet. 

An hour after the farmer came up again and 
said that he couldn’t get the horse to take the 
powder. ‘‘ Oh,” said the vet, “I forgot! Put 
this tube down his throat, and then lay the pow- 
der in the tube and blow it down his throat.” 

Within half-an-hour the farmer came running 
up to the vet’s in a shocking state of excitement 
and livid with fear. 

‘*What’s up now with the man?” said the 
vet. ‘ Didn’t you do as I told you?” 

‘** Yes,” said the farmer. “I put the tube 
down his throat and laid the powder in it, but 
the horse had the first blow !” 























ALLAN BAIRRAUD 





Drawn for “The Leisure Hour” by Allan Barraud 
NOW RINGS THE WOODLAND LOUD AND LONG, 
THE DISTANCE TAKES A LOVELIER HUE, 
AND DROWN’D IN YONDER LIVING BLUE 
THE LARK BECOMES A SIGHTLESS SONG. 
Tennyson : Jn Memoriam, Canto 115. 
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Tue Japanese are the cleanest people in the 
world. Enter a country village in Japan and 
you at once receive an impression of perfect 
cleanliness. ‘The little wooden houses open to 
the street show the stainless white of the paper 
covering the movable partitions. The mats 
which cover the floors show no trace of dirt or 
dust, and the inhabitants go over them with 
bare feet or in stockings. The wooden shoes are 
left at the door, and a European paying a visit 
must take off his shoes before entering and go 
in without them. Sometimes his host offers him 
a pair of blue linen socks to draw on over his 
own. Thus the Japanese house is even cleaner 
than the Dutch one, and it is said of Dutch 
women that they use their tooth-brushes to clean 
the stairs with, meaning they are not so clean 
in their persons as in their houses. Every sub- 
ject of the Mikado takes a daily bath. The 
poorest house has its tub. 


“ WELL, it’s either muddy or dusty all the 
time,’’ growled the pessimist. 

‘« But,” pointed out the optimist, ‘‘ what a 
blessing it is that it is never both muddy and 
dusty at once!” 
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Hindrances to Mind Culture in India 


THE Civil servant in India is so much occupied 
with desk-work that he has little time or incli- 
nation for any recreation except sport. He 
leads an ambulatory existence, he may be 
removed at a moment’s notice from one station 
to another, he has nothing about him which 


may be called a home. How is he to transport 
over the long stretches of Indian travel boxes 
of books and cases of pictures? The country 
swarms with the worst enemies of books. White 
ants eat up the bindings and devour the con- 
tents; fish insects, a horror of which I often 
heard, but which I never saw, are even more 
destructive. Let any one visit the great library 
at Calcutta, which the Viceroy is attempting to 
reorganise under Mr. Macfarlane in the Metcalfe 
Hall. A scurvier set of volumes was never 
oj sens to the human gaze; they look as if they 

ad been wrecked in the Indian Ocean, and labor- 
iously recovered by pearl-divers. Under these 
circumstances Anglo-Indians may be excused if 
they have few books or pictures ; but those who 
possess them in spite of these difficulties should 
have a double share of honour.— Oscar Brown- 
ING in Impressions of Indian Travel. 
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# Astronomical Notes for August 


A TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN 


On the Ist day of this month, the Sun rises, 
in the latitude of Greenwich, at 4h. 25m. in the 
morning, and sets at 7h. 47m. in the evening; 
on the 11th he rises at 4h. 41m., and sets at 7h. 
30m. ; and on the 21st rises at 4h. 56m., and sets 
at 7h. 10m. At the beginning of the month he 
passes the meridian about 6 minutes after 12 by 
the clock, but this gradually diminishes, and at 
the end of the month the Sun and clocks will 
be together. The Greenwich times of the 
Moon’s phases will be: New at 4h. 3m. on the 
morning of the Ist; First Quarter at 10h. 17m. 
on the night of the 7th; Full at 3h. 31m. on 
the morning of the 15th; Last Quarter at 6h. 
10m. on the morning of the 23rd; and New 
again at lh. 13m. on the afternoon of the 30th. 
She will be in perigee, or nearest the Earth, 
about a quarter before 8 o’clock on the evening 
of the 4th, and in apogee, or furthest from us, 
a little before 1 o’clock on the afternoon of the 
20th. A partial eclipse of the Moon will take 
place on the morning of the 15th, but at the 
greatest obscuration (at 3h. 41m. Greenwich 
time) little more than a quarter of her will be 
involyed in the Earth’s shadow. The Moon 
will be low in the heavens as seen from this 
country, as she sets at Greenwich little more 
than an hour afterwards, at 4h. 53m. in the 
morning, just 10 minutes after becoming clear 
of the shadow. 

A total eclipse of the Sun is due on the 
30th of August, the central line of which will 
pass from the coast of Labrador over the 
Atlantic Ocean to Spain and North Africa. 
The duration of totality will be longest near 
Burgos in Spain, where it will amount to not 
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much less than four minutes. In this country 
somewhat more than three-quarters of the Sun’s 
disc will be covered about 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon. Parties of astronomers will, if 
favoured by the weather, observe the eclipse 
along the whole line of totality from Labrador 
in the morning to Egypt in the evening. 

No other important events are due this month, 
except the regular recurrence of the Perseids 


‘ or August meteors, which will be most abund- 


ant on the 9th and 10th, but will be also looked 
for several evenings before and after those 
dates. The planet Mercury will be at greatest 
eastern elongation from the Sun on the 2nd, 
and visible during about the first half of the 
month in the constellation Leo; he will be at 
inferior conjunction with the Sun on the 30th. 
Venus is brilliant in the early morning; on the 
4th she will be due north of the brightest star 
(called Betelguese) in the constellation Orion, 
afterwards traversing Gemini from west to east 
(passing very near the star Delta in that 
constellation on the 21st and 22nd), and enter- 
ing Cancer at the end of the month. Mars 
continues to decrease in brightness, and sets 
about 10 o’clock in the evening; in the course 
of the month he moves from the constellation 
Libra into the western part of Scorpio. 
Jupiter is visible in the morning, in the 
northern part of Taurus, and increasing in 
brilliancy ; towards the end of the month he 
will rise before midnight. Saturn will be at 
opposition to the Sun on the 23rd, so that he is 
above the horizon all night, but never high in 
the heavens, as he is situated in the southern 
part of the constellation Aquarius.—w. T. LYNN. 
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What shall we Drink? 


NE of the problems which confront 
() us during the hot weather is ‘‘ What 
shall we drink?” It is important 

that care should be exercised to avoid those 
beverages which though non-intoxicating 
are nothing more than stimulants, as the 
reaction which is sure to follow onl 
accentuates the fatigue caused by the hot 
weather. A beverage which we can 
recommend as entirely free from these 
injurious effects is “‘ Van Houten’s Cocoa.”’ 
It is a light refreshing beverage which 
invigorates to the same extent as it 
stimulates, the consequence being that 
there is no reaction. On a close tiring 
day there is nothing nicer than a cup of 
this delicious beverage ; it gives you fresh 
energy and vigour and is as healthful as it 
is invigorating. Its cost is small, as 
though the price is higher than some 
other cocoas, experience is said to show 
that it ‘goes farthest.” 
ESTABLISHED 1801. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southarhpton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
Invested Funds - - - TEN MILLIONS, 


Q/. “bata §=6. 2 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
Cc. A. RAVENSCROFT, er ets RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. Director. 


BORWICKS 















Makes 
the ro 
Sweetest in the 
Bread, World. 


Cakes, Buns, 
Pastry, and 


Puddings. 


POWDER 


PLASMON 


makes the most de’l- 
cious Whipped Cream 
for Tea, Coffee, Ftraw- 
berries, Stewed Fruits. 





A Packet sufii- 
cient to make 


2 Quarts 
of thick 
Whipped 
Cream 


and an improved whee) 
whisk, 1/3 post free. 


PLASMON, 
Farringdon St., London, 











No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


EPPS’ 


An admirable Food of the 
Finest quality and flavour. 


COCO 


The Most Nutritious 
and Hconomical. 

















I'M THE DOCTOR. 


i cure INDIGESTION. 

i cure SICK HEADACHE. 

i cure BILIOUSNESS. 

i cure CONSTIPATION. 
Sam a Sixty Years’ Success. 


|! am regarded by the 
Ladies as a valuable 
PHYSICIAN. 


tam known as 


WHELPTON’S PILLS. 


74d., 1/13, 2/9. Of all Chemists. 


WHELPTON, 
4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
5887 























Is your Pencil a 


KOH-I-NOOR 


or only an Imitation ? 


The best genet made, for all pencil 
pavers, 3 L. & C. Hardtmuth, it 
as a world- {wide reputation for excel- 


lence and consistent working quality. 


Of Stationers, 
. ES 


Price 44. each, 3/6 per dozen everywhere. 
Artist Colourmen, &c. Illustrated Booklet ire on 
L. & 0. HARDTMUTH, 12 12 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON 





(To face letterpress. 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE! Trying to arrest Time. 


NOW! IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE WISE!! 
NOW! IS THE CONSTANT SWING OF THE PENDULUM OF TIME! 





The common idea when not feeling well is: ‘‘1 will wait and see 
—perhaps I shall feel better to-morrow” ; whereas had a supply of 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ been at hand, and use made of it at the 
onset, all calamitous results might have been avoided. 


Every Household and Travelling Trunk 
ought to contain a bottle of 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.” 


It is Health-giving, Refreshing, and Invigorating. You cannot over- 
state its great value in keeping the Blood Pure and free from Disease. 
It should be in every bedroom and traveller’s bag (for any emergency). 
It acts as simply, yet just as powerfully, on the animal system as 
sunshine does on the vegetable world, and removes all fetid or 
poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) from the Blood by 
Natural Means. Always does good—never any harm. 


The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ on any Disordered, Sleepless, or Feverish 
Condition is Simply Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own.Remedy, and an 
Unsurpassed One. 

CAUTION.—Zxramine the Capsule and see that itis marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you have 
the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Putent. 








JUST READY. Price 6/- net. Ministrations: "Goth gilt, silt tops 


JOHN WESLEY, 
EVANGELIST. 


BY THE 


REV. RICHARD GREEN, 


AUTHOR OF 
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‘*The Life of John Wesley,” 
‘*The Mission of Methodism,” 
**The Works of John and Charles Wesley.” 


The Methodist Recorder says:— 
“A profoundly interesting and carefully 
executed study of that which must ever 
be the noblest and most pregnant side 
of Wesley’s life history.” 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
THE RELICIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie St., and 65 St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.C. 





